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en CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO Railway Company in 1950 earned 
$33,947,092 available for dividends on its Preferred and Common 
stocks. After deducting Preferred dividends of $686,022, this was 
equal to $4.25 a share on the Common stock. At December 31, 1950, 
total cash and Government securities on hand was $63,311,180. 

In the strike-torn year of 1949, C&O earned only $1.36 a share 
on its Common stock—a year in which the coal mines operated inter- 
mittently for a total of only 170 days, the most difficult year from an 
operating standpoint in C&O’s history. 

The good earnings of 1950 were almost $4 million more than the 
average C&O yearly earnings during the fifteen year period 1936 
to 1950. 

Indicative of improved operations in 1950, the Company’s oper- 
ating ratio—the relation of operating expenses to gross revenues— 
was 69.4 per cent, compared with 80.1 per cent in 1949. It was the 
lowest operating ratio since 1944. 


IN 1950 CAPITAL EXPENDITURES for new equipment totaled $43 
million, while capital expenditures to road and structures of over $6 
million were made. These improvements included 128 diesel locomo- 
tive units, 778 freight cars and 144 passenger cars, centralized traffic 
control (CTC) and locomotive servicing facilities. In addition, 39 
locomotive units and 5622 freight cars were on order at the year end. 

These expenditures brought the total post-World War II im- 
provement program to $260 million. Your Company enters this new 
emergency and new inflation with this important part of its better- 
ment program behind it. 

In the last fifteen years the C&O’s total capital expenditures 
have exceeded $440 million. During the same period funded debt 
(including Pere Marquette issues) was reduced by $6 million. In 
addition, $15 million of Preference Stock-Series A was retired in 
1943, thus bringing the total reduction in securities senior to Com- 
mon stock to $21 million. 

C&O’s equipment debt at the end of 1950 was up $56 million 
since the beginning of 1936, but it is significant that the cost of the 
equipment purchased in these fifteen years was $260 million. In 
making these expenditures, C&O expanded and modernized its 
equipment, and at a cost of $100 million less than current replace- 
ment values. 


TRANSPORTATION SAVINGS resulted mainly from dieselization and 
from elimination of unprofitable secondary and branch line passenger 
line mileage. In recent years state public service commissions have 
been more receptive to the removal of local trains which have become 
increasingly unprofitable with the development of highways. As a 
consequence, unprofitable passenger train mileage in 1950 was less 
than 1949 by 1,594,000 or almost 30 per cent. 

All of the C&O main-line through trains have been equipped 
with modern streamlined sleeping cars and coaches. C&O is the only 
major railroad to accomplish this modernization at pre-Korean costs. 
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Gross Income $327,338,311 
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the Money 
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$133,095,252 
HAULING 


COAL AND COKE 
$162,969,133 


——— EQUIPMENT 
RENTS, DIVIDENDS 

AND OTHER INCOME 

$16,116,639 


CARRYING PEOPLE, 
MAIL AND BAGGAGE 
$15,157,287 








MATERIALS, SUPPLIES, 
FUEL, AND OTHER COST 





$69,245,244 
and where 
it went 
WAGES AND ae 
—_ TAXES 
SALARIES $55,609,021 
$137,218,420 
RETAINED IN 
INTEREST —— BUSINESS AND 
$12,006,853 DIVIDENDS 
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$19,311,681 
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. .. from the C&O’s 1950 Annual Report. Copies available upon request. Please address Room 3908 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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for Investors! 


It’s easy enough to take—but may be 
more difficult to pass. The questions 
are those that any prudent investor 
should ask himself from time to time 
—the kind that he should have good 
answers for. We just put these six to- 
gether to help you clarify your own 
thinking—to help you decide how 
sound your investment program may be. 


Here’s the quiz:— 


1) Have the prospects for the industries 
—and companies—represented by my 
holdings, changed materially in the 
past six months? 


Do present earnings adequately cover 
current dividend rates—the income 
I’m counting on? 


If I were selecting stocks today, 
would I buy the same ones I own 
now? If not, should I consider sell- 
ing them? 


Have I maintained a proper balance 
between protective, income produc- 
ing, and growth type securities? 


Have there been any recent changes 
in management—or business—that 
alter the outlook for companies that 
concern me? 


6) Am I thoroughly satisfied that the 
securities I own are the best that 
money can buy—for my purposes? 


If you aren’t satisfied with your an- 
swers—perhaps ours might help. 


Our Research Division will be glad 
to send available facts and informa- 
tion on any stock that interests you 

. . will be glad to examine a list of 
your holdings—tell you just what it 
thinks in terms of your needs, your 
objectives, your particular situation. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. Just 
tell us something about yourself in a 
confidential letter to— 


Department SE-27 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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BROOKLYN UNION’S REPORT 



























Homemakers in Brooklyn 
and Queens set new records 
in purchases of gas clothes 
dryers, gas ranges, gas refrig- 
erators and gas water heat- 
ers. Thousands of new homes 
added the carefree comfort of 
automatic gas heat. 


Our Service Department, of 
over 800, insured personal 
service for you. Service was 


== speeded by the addition of a 
=> number of radio-equipped 


trucks. ‘‘Dependable Gas 
Company Service” is a slogan 
of which we are proud. 


Like everyone else, Brooklyn 
Union paid taxes. Our total 
tax bill for the year was 
nearly $7,000,000, almost a 
million more than for 1949. 
Income taxes alone amounted 
to $2,051,600, and other taxes 
were higher, too. 
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1950 
$42,242,360 
37,806,760 

4,435,600 

. 2,329) 
$ 4,433,271 
1,495,206 
$ 2,938,065 
257 ,030 


on its ror year of service 
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You saw Brooklyn Union on TV 


We’re planning for the future 









Thousands of you enjoyed 
our television shows in 1950. 
“Tex” McCrary and “Jinx” 
Falkenburg in “New York 
Close-Up” on channel 4; our 
home economists’ weekly 
demonstrations in “Market 
Melodies” on channel 7. 







Last year you were joined by 
7000 new customers, making 
the total 844,000 in Brooklyn 
and Queens. We’re proud to 
be a part of these growing 
communities, and to bring 
gas service to new customers 
as well as to old friends. 


Construction of gas mains, 
meters and valves to handle 
natural gas was completed. 
Plans are in progress to in- 
crease the heating value of 
our gas in 1952. This should 
give substantial operating 
economies. : 





ATEMENT OF INCOME 
ed December 31, 1950 and 1949 
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REMSEN STREET e 


1949 
,701 551. 
¥34,800, 
4,901,315 
$ 407131835 
$ 4,915,150 
1,692,044 
53,223,106 
Ee = 


223,106 
$3,285,— 


$ 4.32 








Variation 
$2,540,809 
3,006,524 
—$ 465,715 
initio 16,164 
—$ 481,879 
— 196,838 
—§$ 285,041 
+ 257 ,030 


—$_542,071 


You may secure Brooklyn Union’s Annual Report by stopping in at our Main Office or by writing the Secretary of the Company 


The Brooklyn Union GAS Company 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 


© TRiangle 5-7500 



























ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


Condensed Financial Report 
31st December 1950 


in Canadian Dollars 
ASSETS 

31st December 1950 31st December 1949 
$ 72,179,148 $ 25,016,154 
50,827,945 ,068,193 
32,501,138 31,284,296 
54,614,721 50,796,659 
210,122,952 145,165,302 
Investments in subsidiaries and allied companies 15,113,668 12,450,032 


Lands, plants, riparian rights, and facilities 459,718,729 443,140,634 
Less: Amortization, depreciation and depletion 274,815,229 262,698,399 














184,903,500 180,442,235 
Other assets 12,800,270 11,459,648 
$422,940,390 $349,517,217 














Current Liabilities $ 49,925,339  $ 40,697,130 





Indebtedness not maturing in one year 191,713,629 146,940,352 
Preferred shares of subsidiaries: 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 4% Shares 13,589,350 13,888,350 

Saguenay Power Company, Ltd. 414% Shares 4,349,300 4,422,200 

17,938,650 18,310,550 

3,319,775 6,268,187 

160,042,997 137,300,998 


$422,940,390 $349,517,217 


























SALES, TAXES AND EARNINGS 
1950 1949 


$226,610,826 $199,406,294 


$23,499,776 $17,260,110 
2,712,243 3,079,594 


$ 26,212,019 $ 20,339,704 


Net profit for the year $ 32,608,353 $ 27,006,181 
Net profit per share F $7.25 
Dividends paid, including: eaten, per share ; $2.60 
*($1.95 in Canadian funds and $1.50 in U.S. funds. 
Current dividends are paid in U.S. funds). 




















Copies of the annual report may be obtained on request from: 
ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


| MAIL BOX 6090 MONTREAL, CANADA 
ean 
























CONTINENTAL O1 COMPANY 
Reports for 19350 


OUR 75" YEAR 












FEF CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY the year 1950 marked its seventy- 
fifth year of progress. Founded in 1875 in the Rocky Mountain 
area by a group of pioneer businessmen, Continental has been 










serving the country for three- 
quarters of a century. Though 
1950 was a year of rapidly 
changing trends for both the 
oil industry and the Company, 
it can be recorded as one of the 
most successful in Continental’s 
long history. 




















EXPLORATION— Major emphasis 
was placed once again on exploratory 
and development activities in an effort 
to promote both a short and long range 
growth of the Company’s crude oil pro- 
duction and reserves. Prospective un- 
developed acreage held by Continental 
increased almost threefold during the 
past three years and reached 5.3 million 
acres at the end of 1950. New reserves of 
crude oil provided through discoveries 
and extensions of proven areas more 
than offset withdrawals during the year. 


PRODUCTION—Continental’s net 
crude oil production was expanded 
from 93,550 barrels daily in January 
1950 to an all-time monthly high in 
the Company’s history of 111,671 bar- 
rels daily in December. During the year 
632 gross wells, equivalent to 442 net 
wells, were completed under Continen- 
tal’s drilling program. Expenditures for 
finding oil and developing production, 
including both capital and expense 
items, amounted to $44.7 million com- 
pared with $43.3 million in 1949. 


REFINING—Total crude oil runs to 
stills averaged 95,669 barrels daily, the 
highest ratein the Company’s 
history. Continued expan- 





















Net Earnings—Total 

—Per Share 
Dividends—Total 

—Per Share 
Net Crude Oil Production, Barrels Daily 
Refinery Runs, Barrels Daily 
Sales of Refined Products, Barrels Daily 





HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS—1950-1949 


1950 1949 
$42,406,666 $36,096,880 
$8.73 $7.48 
$24,186,415 $19,293,129 
$5.00 $4.00 
101,029 92,955 

95,669 89,136 
110,872 107,271 








sion in sales of branded products led to 
a decision during the year to modernize 
and enlarge Continental’s Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, refinery. The Company is 
currently supplying grade 115/145 avi- 
ation gasoline, aviation lubricating oils 
and Navy diesel fuels to the military, in 
addition to supplying the usual civilian 
products. 


MARKETING —Continental’s sales of 
refined products reached a record high 
during 1950 of 1.7 billion gallons. The 
increase was particularly marked in the 
sales of the new Conoco Super Motor 
Oil which was introduced in February 
1950 and which received wide accept- 
ance among the motoring public. Cur- 
rently the Company is concerned with 
increasing its representation in the Mid- 
west, Southwest, and Rocky Mountain 
areas by adding more independent job- 
bers to its distribution team, by rebuild- 
ing older stations which have favorable 
locations, and by construct- 
ing new stations to the 


WE’RE BREAKING GROUND FOR ANOTHER 75 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


For the Company's 1950 Annual Report to Stockholders 
giving detailed information, write Continental Oil Company, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


extent that government regulations 
will permit. 


RESEARCH — Construction was begun 
in 1950 of Continental’s new central 
research laboratory building. The ex- 
panded research program following the 
completion of the new laboratory facil- 
ities in the fall of 1951 will practically 
double Continental’s research staff. 


GENERAL COMMENTS—The Ameti- 
can petroleum industry may be faced 
with the challenge of again rising to 
new heights of productivity and te- 
sourcefulness to supply growing civil- 
ian and military requirements as well as 
to provide the strategic crude oil re- 
serve producing capacity so necessary 
for the defensé of our country. The 
industry’s ability to provide large in- 
creases in the supply of crude oil and 
refined products has been due to the 
vigor and growth generated within it 
by keen competition. Given minimum 
regulation and reasonable economic in- 
centives, it can meet all assigned tasks. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Signs Of A 






Abthoush the stock market has 
moved within a rather narrow 
range during the past several months, 
the intermediate trend throughout 
this period has been uniformly down- 
ward. And the peaks established be- 
fore the present move started were, 
for industrial shares and for the mar- 
ket as a whole, well above all previous 
bull market highs except those re- 
corded in 1929. Thus, investors can- 
not avoid at least a suspicion that the 
bull market may already have come to 
an end. 

There is no infallible way to tell 
now whether or not this is actually 
the case. Study of the business and 
market conditions attending previous 
major peaks discloses that no two 
patterns are alike ; one may be accom- 
panied by danger signals which are 
completely absent on other occasions. 
But there are certain signs which 
should be expected to appear when 
the market is making a major top, 
aud still others which for no apparent 
reason have often done so. Thus, it 
is worth while for investors to be 
familiar with these guideposts and to 
Watch for them in the hope that thev 
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Market Reversal? 


No two market patterns are alike, but major changes in 
trend are usually accompanied by certain signals. Some 
have been seen recently but important ones are missing 


may convert their paper profits into 
cash before an extensive decline takes 
place. 

The most obvious hallmark of a 
bull market peak should be the fact 
that stock prices are historically high. 
As a practical matter, however, it is 
impossible to formulate investment 
policies successfully on the basis of 
this plausible but indefinite standard. 
It would have been completely worth- 
less in spotting the 1937 and 1938 
tops, for as measured by the Standard 
& Poor’s daily industrial index these 
levels were 28.2 per cent and 24.7 
per cent below their respective pred- 
ecessors. 


Secular Uptrend 


On the other hand, selling as soon 
as previous highs are reached would 
have resulted in getting out much too 
soon on many occasions in the past, 
notably during the nineteen-twenties. 
There appears to be a long term secu- 
lar uptrend in stock prices which has 
usually—but not always—carried 
each major top above levels wit- 
nessed in the past. Thus, the fact 
that February quotations were his- 


torically high carries no reliable im- 
plication whatever other than the ob- 
vious warning that risks are larger 
at such levels than they were in mid- 
1949. 

Since stock prices are basically de- 
pendent on corporate earnings, it is 
logical to expect them to reach a 
peak when business activity is high. 
Here again, however, there is the 
practical difficulty of deciding how 


_ high a given index must be before it 


is regarded as a danger signal. The 
important point is the outlook for 
business conditions in the future, but 
by the time it is generally recognized 
that industrial production has passed 
its peak, the market has usually been 
declining for many months. Produc- 
tion is high now, and if its future 
depended solely on normal economic 
factors it is possible that a substantial 
drop would be witnessed from now 
on, but the direct and indirect con- 
sequences of our armament program 
will prevent any such development. 

Inventories and commodity prices 
are usually high around a major mar- 
ket top, and a decline in the latter 
after a long rise has often preceded a 
similar action by stocks. Under nor- 
mal conditions, the inventory accumu- 
lation and commodity price advance 
of the past year, leading to softening 
tendencies in commodities since mid- 
February, would be a clear indica- 
tion that the top in equity prices was 
not far away. But under present cir- 
cumstances there is little possibility 
that any more than a mild and tem- 
porary “inventory recession” will be 
witnessed. 

Another signal frequently accom- 
panying a bull market peak is a rise 
in interest rates, causing a dip in high 
grade bond prices. We have seen 
such a development quite recently, 
but its significance in this instance is 
highly questionable. Tighter credit 
was not the cause of the advance in 
interest rates, as is usually the case, 
but its intended effect. It seems likely 
that measures already taken, which 
can be supplemented by others if nec- 
essary, will restrict credit somewhat, 
but not enough to affect stock prices 
very seriously considering the very 
small amount of borrowing against 
security collateral. 

One feature of many past turning 
points, bottoms as well as tops, has 
been anticipatory action by auto- 

Please turn to page 26 
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burden this year as compared with 
195Q but only a few of the major 
banks will be subject to EPT. Wage 
expenses also will be higher. While 
banks have been granting nominally 
voluntary salary increases to their 


Firmer Money Rates 


Should Aid Bank Stocks 


















plications for most banking institu- 
tions. Departure from the 2% per 
cent coupon on Government long 
term bonds and flotation of non-mar- 
ketable 234s has resulted in higher 
rates on all types of borrowings. 
Bond yields also have risen and rates 
on prime paper have increased. Low- 
er grade paper also has been affected 
but to only a moderate degree since 
risk is the major consideration in 




















business loans—usually the largest 
single source of earnings—will carry 
higher interest charges; thus income 
will be boosted by these beneficial 
trends. 

Better prime loan rates will be of 
greatest assistance to institutions such 
as Bankers Trust, Chemical Bank 
and First National (N.Y.), which 
have the biggest proportionate com- 
mitments in this type of paper. Gains 





Rise in interest rates is an important long term de- personnel, competition with other in-§ yo, 
° , al dustries (especially those in the de- 
velopment in the earnings outlook for banking institu- fense datimory) ‘eee dale move: lib-—pro 
tions. Profits prospects for 1951 are satisfactory eral salary arrangements a prudent exp 
course of action. 
‘ Although these developments will 
he pattern emerging from the terest rate structure should result in tend to hold down gains in indicated 
Federal Reserve-Treasury accord larger earnings for the banks. Port- pet, other factors also will be opera- A 
on interest rates has favorable im- folio returns will turn upward and tive. The trend of the economy and Fre 


its effect on business loans is of prime 
importance to banks, and a slackening 
in the pace of defense preparation, 
possible shifts in the nation’s produc- 
tion efforts, or Government sponsor- 
ship of defense production loans could 
have a significant bearing on full-year 
results, 

The great majority of banks can be 
expected to continue their conserva- 




















* As of December 31. + As of December 31. Excludes contingency reserves. §— 
unallocated reserves to surplus and undivided profits. 
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Paid or declared to April 4. 


a—Includes $1.62 transferred from 
b—Plus one share of stock for each seven held. 
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tive dividend policies. In recent @last 
such operations and this factor has in net income are anticipated at least years management has plowed back afftha 
not been altered by the change in the through the first half of 1951. Loan substantial portion of earnings in per 
interest yield structure. demand has been very strong and order to boost ratios of capital funds les: 
At the time of the FRB-Treasury limited only by the amount of funds to deposit liabilities. While some im-[§ ber 
decision the nation’s leading banks available for such purposes. The provement was witnessed in: 1948 and ff tho 
were heavily invested in short term higher interest pattern is not expect- 1949, last year’s statements againgR ~ 
maturities, making any declines in ed to bea deterrent to borrowers, but showed an increase in deposit liabili- ff tak 
book values of only minor conse- tighter lending policies growing out ties as compared with capital. There- pot 
quence. Any losses were easily ab- of the recently evolved voluntary pro- fore, the basic reason for the drivel Te 
sorbed and they had practically no gram of credit restraint will influence toward stronger deposits-to-equity dot 
impact on first quarter income. earnings as the year progresses. ratios has not lost its force; on the sid 
Over the longer term, the new in- Taxes will be a somewhat heavier Please turn to page 27 for 
ina 
Statistical Highlights of Leading Banks ” 
als 
Indicated 
-—Earnings—, *Deposits Times — 
Per Share Capital Funds c—t Book Value—, m—— Dividends, Recen 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 §1951 Bid Yield 
American Trust Co. (San Fran.) $6.60 $7.69 23.5 21.5 $68.93 $67.04 $2.00 $2.30 $0.60 53. 4.5% 
Bank of America............... 2.54 2.15 18.9 16.0 14.93 16.45 1.25 1.50 0.80 26 6.2 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 91 2.05 14.3 15.0 31.56 32.26 1.30 1.40 0.70 31 4.5 
I TONE oss evnscnscnes 2.61 2.60 8.6 9.7 55.72 56.32 185 2.00 1.00 45 4.5 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust.. 5.71 5.98 10.9 11.9 110.99 113.47 3.50 4.00 b2.00 93 43 
Chase National Bank........... 3.93 2.83 12.2 13.8 46.67 47.70 1.60 1.80 0.80 39 4.6 
Chemical Bank & Trust......... 2.96 3.07 Zs iss 45.45 46.72 180. 1.80 0.95 43 45 
Continental Ill. Nat’] Bank & 
MEA cccnvibteh tmnt dd ia che beck o& 7.80 8.02 13.4 13.0 97.72 101.74 4.00 4.00 2.00 92 44 
Corn Exchange Bank & Trust.. 4.79 4.66 16.5 16.3 62.04 63.70 2.80 3.00 0.75 63 48 
First National Bank (N. Y.).... 81.56 83.24 4.2 4.1 1,417.43 1,420.67 80.00 80.00 40.00 1,225 6.5 
First Nat’l Bank of Boston...... 3:36 3.56 13.8 13.9 49.63 50.94 tae aa. Lm 49 4.6 
First Nat’l Bank of Chicago.... 21.81 20.98 14.8 14.7 205.72 218.70 8.00 8.00 6.00 ass 32 
Guaranty Trust Company....... 17.68 17.82 6.2 6.7 370.57 374.39 14.00 14.00 8.00 290 4.8 
Irving Trust Company.......... 1.21 0.92 8.9 10.4 23.60 23.52 0.80 0.90 0.60 20 4.5 
Manufacturers Trust ........... 5.25 7.29 16.7 17.2 56.19 59.44 Zao 225 100 53 4.5 
National Bank of Detroit........ 3.42 5.67 21.4 22.4 40.30 44.27 1.60 1.60 0.50 395.1 
National City Bank............. 3.01 a4.94 15.5 16.1 53.31 56.25 145 2.00 1.00 48 42 
New York Trust Company...... 5.38 7.17 94 10.5 111.20 113.87 4.00 4.50 2.00 98 4.6 
Philadelphia National Bank...... 6.94 7.27 it3 ~ 22 87.25 89.51 5.00 5.00 2.50 100 5.0 
Security-First Nat’l Bank of Los 
EOI LAL ITER 6.33 11.42 18.2 17.4 73.33 81.50 3.00 3.25 0.75 7344.5 
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be ire the two leading sulphur 
companies, Texas Gulf and 
Freeport, shipped more sulphur last 
year than in any previous annual pe- 
riod, present demands exceed ca- 
pacity to produce. As a consequence, 
exploratory drilling activities are be- 
ing pushed vigorously even in 
swampland and under water, involv- 
ing difficult engineering and trans- 
portation problems. Stockpiles above 
ground, meanwhile, have been greatly 
reduced. With total domestic output 
last year reaching a record of more 
than 5.3 million tons, a gain of eleven 
per cent over 1949, stocks totaling 
less than 2.7 million tons at Decem- 
ber 31 were down 17 per cent from 
those on hand a year earlier. 

Typical of the measures now being 
taken to increase production is Free- 
port Sulphur’s arrangement with the 
Texas Company to lease a sulphur 
dome in Louisiana which is not con- 
sidered a large or rich deposit, while 
four other domes located in somewhat 
inaccessible places are being leased 
for exploratory drilling. Freeport is 
also undertaking to find and develop 




































Freeport Sulphur 











Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share  dends Price Range 
1929.. $148 $5.60 $4.00 54744Z—23% 
1932.. 8.4 2.74 2.00 2854—10 
1937.. 14.0 3.30 1.50 32%—18 
1938.. 10.1 1.87 2.00 32 —19% 
1939.. 99 2.76 1.50 36 —18% 
1940.. 12.5 3.81 2.00 39144—24% 
1941.. 16.0 3.95 2.00 41 —32yY% 
1942.. 15.5 3.05 2.00 ~° 3834—27 
1943.. 17.2 3.10 2.00 384—293% 
1944.. 188 3.20 2.00 36%—30% 
1945.. 21.8 4.19 2.12% 51%—34 
1946.. 20.8 4.69 2.50 61 —45% 
1947.. 21.1 3.89 2.50 50%—36% 
1948.. 242 5.42 2.62% 47%—35%4 
1949.. 27.9 7.38 400 60 —38 

oo aed 8.46 a5.00 b88 —56 

















*Has paid dividends in each year since 1927. 
a—Also paid $1.25 March 2, 1951. b—Through 
April 4, 1951. 
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Defense Needs Put 
Squeeze on Sulphur 


explored as demand promises to hold up for some time 


Domestic producers hard put to furnish enough for arms 


program plus civilian needs. Higher cost wells being 


sulphur on a prospect in Texas which 
would be difficult to justify under 
ordinary conditions. 

Texas Gulf, which about a year ago 
completed a unit at Worland, Wyo., 
for the recovery of sulphur from 
natural gas containing hydrogen 
sulphide, has a new plant at Spindle- 
top Dome near Beaumont, Tex., 
which will be in production later on 
this year. Activity at these proper- 
ties will supplement production at 
Newgulf, Tex., the company’s princi- 
pal site, where last year’s output was 
about 150 per cent of normally ex- 
pected capacity. Exploratory drilling 
in Mexico, commenced during 1950, 
is still in progress but no discoveries 
have been announced. 

Of wide application in industry 
either in peace or war, sulphur is use- 
ful in dissolving out the unwanted 
parts of pulpwood leaving the cellu- 
lose which is essential in making 
rayon, cellophane and the _better- 
grade papers. Sulphuric acid turns 
phosphate rock into fertilizer, con- 
verts ammonia into ammonium sul- 
phate, and removes the scale from 
rolled and forged steel, making them 
easy to galvanize. It is also utilized 
to refine oils, to manufacture high 
octane gasoline, and to prepare the 
constituents of synthetic rubber. 
Paints and pigments, electrolytes for 
storage batteries and for plating and 
purifying metals all require sulphuric 
acid. As a dust and in combination 
with lime, sulphur is used to control 
fungus and insects which are destruc- 
tive to crops and harmful to animals. 
Sulphur is also required in vulcaniz- 
ing rubber and in acid-proof cements. 

Pointing out that total sulphur out- 
put last year was almost two and a 
half times the yearly average for the 
1935-39 period. Freeport Sulphur 
observed in its annual report that the 
principal brimstone-consuming indus- 
tries—fertilizer, chemicals, paper, pe- 


troleum refining, steel, paint, rayon 
and rubber—operated at high levels 
while a number of companies in these 
industries undertook plant expansion 
programs. Requirements of foreign 
countries also have been very large, 
although shipments abroad, amount- 
ing to only about 15 per cent of Free- 
port’s total output, were considerably 
less than the demands made upon the 
company. Texas Gulf as usual sup- 
plied more than its ordinary quota to 
the Sulphur Export Corporation, in 
which each company owns a half in- 
terest, but as a result of the demand- 
supply situation the Department of 
Commerce is limiting over-all export 
quotas this year. 

Sulphuric acid is also produced by 
the copper industry from pyrites, 
which are compounds of metals with 
sulphur or with arsenic or both. The 
competitive position of native sulphur 

Please turn to page 25 - 





Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Sales Earned 
(Mil- Per *Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $29.9 $6.40 $4.00 84144—42%4 
1932.. 13.5 2.33 2.00 26%—12 
1937.. 26.2 3.02 2.75 44 —23%4 
1938.. 17.5 1.81 2.00 38 —26 
1939.. 21.3 2.04 2.00 3814—26 
1940.. 25.9 2.38 2.50 37'4—26% 
1941.. 30.1 2.35 2.50 387%—30% 
1942.. 29.2 2.29 2.25 37 14A—28 
1943.. 28.9 2.07 2.25 414%4—33% 
1944.. 33.1 2.51 2.50 37 44—32% 
1945.. 34.6 2.60 2.50 514Z%—36% 
1946... 40.2 3.97 3.00 603%4—46% 
1947.. 56.0 5.64 4.50 587~—4654 
1948.. 61.8 7.25 5.00 714%4—47 
1949... 598 7.14 5.00 70%—56 
1950.. 68.9 7.75 a5.50 b105 —63% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1921. 
a—Also paid $1.50 March 15, 1951. b—Through 
April 4, 1951. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 
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“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 3-to 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. for : 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- mm 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. ons 
and 
American Chicle A 1950 rose to $91.9 million from the customers has been seriously dis- Mapp! 


Priced at 42 to yield around 4.8%, 
stock is an attractive income holding, 
quality considered. (Pd. 50c thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 incl. 50c 
ext.) Despite an increase in sales, 
net income in the first two months 
was below the same period a year ago. 
Company is constantly improving its 
machinery to develop further econ- 
omy and efficiency of operation, but 
rising material costs without a cor- 
responding boost in sales prices are 
putting a squeeze on margins. No 
serious consideration will be given 
to raising the dividend unless profits 
expand with increased selling prices. 
Company does not plan to take the 
initiative in stepping up prices, but 
would undoubtedly go along with 
the rest of the industry. 


American Machine & Foundry B 

Stock qualifies as a “businessman's 
investment”; recent price, 15. (Pd. 
20c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 80c.) 
Company has just completed acquisi- 
tion of the Cleveland Welding Com- 
pany, one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of bicycles, for about $3 million 
in cash. The Cleveland subsidiary also 
manufactures truck and tractor rims 
and in World War II it produced 
wheels and drives for tanks, jeeps and 
half-tracks. The company is under- 
stood to have “several” defense orders 
on its books at the present time. An- 
other subsidiary, Transducer Cor- 
poration, recently was awarded a con- 
tract by the Defense Department 
(valued at $3.9 million) for the man- 
ufacture of trainer-radar equipment 


for the Air Force. (Also FW, 
Nov. 29.) 
Bridgeport Brass C+ 


Priced at 15, stock has cyclical 
characteristics which reflect general 
industrial conditions. (Pd. 35c thus 
far in-1951; pd. 1950, $1.) Sales in 
8 


$54.7 million of 1949 while net in- 
come also established a new high at 
$4.14 per share vs. a per share deficit 
of $1.36 the year before. During the 
year debt was reduced sharply 
through the liquidation of $1.8 million 
short term notes and $1.7 million long 
term debt. Also, the remaining long 
term debt owed to banks and insur- 
ance companies was refunded on 
basis of a 15-year loan with annual 
payments of $500,000. While defense 
business in 1950 was less than one 
per cent of total volume, management 
recently advised that “it is running at 
the rate of 20 per cent during the 
first quarter of 1951 and will no 
doubt go higher.” (Also FW, Oct. 4.) 


Continental Oil B 

Priced at 96, stock has long term 
attraction on basis of improved crude 
position and large natural gas re- 
serves. (Pd. $5 in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$4.) Reflecting improved industry 
conditions, net in 1950 rose 17.5 per 
cent to $8.73 per share from the $7.48 
a share reported in the preceding 
year. Exploratory and development 
activities were stepped up last year in 
order to increase crude production 
and reserves, with company contrib- 
uting to the drilling of 219 explora- 
tory wells and adding some 1.3 mil- 
lion acres to prospective lands under 


lease or other holding arrangements. 
(Also, FW, Jan. 31.) 


Corn Products Boe 

Selling around 76, stock furnishes 
a satisfactory return, quality consid- 
ered. (Pd. or decl. 90c plus 5% stk. 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.60.) 
Although changes in pricing practices 
were effected as a result of a settle- 
ment of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s action against the corn products 
industry, company believes that 
neither its business nor that of its 





rupted by the changes. Since many 
corn products are essential to other 
industries directly engaged in the de- 
fense program, prospects for this year 
are very satisfactory. Earnings in 
1950 were equal to $8.44 a share (a 
new high) compared with $4.87 in the 
previous year. (Also FW, Aug. 2.) 












Detroit Steel B 
This businessman’s investment has 
paid dividends in every year since 
1925; recent price, 27. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Company has ordered one of 
the largest blast furnaces in the coun- 
try, with a daily capacity of 1,500 tons 
of pig iron, for its Portsmouth 
(Ohio) works. This is part of the 
company’s $50 million program for 
increasing ingot capacity from 660,- 
000 to 1,290,000 tons a year and 
raising finishing capacity from 180,- 
000 to over 1,000,000 tons. The major 
part of the program will be subject 
to accelerated amortization. The in- 
crease in 1950 earnings. to $7.54 a 
share (on 1,185,793 shares) from 
$3.53 on 896,504 shares in 1949 re- 
flects acquisition of the steel produc- 
ing and coal mining properties of 
Portsmouth Steel early last year. 
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Eastern Air Lines C+ 

One of the stablest airline issues, 
stock at 22 has further longer term 
growth prospects. (Pd. 25c in Dec. 
1950; to pay 25c on April 13.) For 
1950, the sixteenth consecutive year 
of profitable operation, company re- 
ported a record $2.19 per share vs. 
82 cents in 1949 after $4.6 million tax 
provision against $2.4 million in the 
earlier period. Operating revenues 
totaling nearly $78.5 million rose 
eleven per cent over those of the pre- 
vious vear compared with an increase 
of only 4.8 per cent in expenses. An- 
other record is promised for the initial 
1951 quarter with January and March 
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ma Bestablishing new peaks in company 
history. By mid-1952, when all air- 
craft on order have been delivered, 
Eastern will have a passenger seat- 
mile capacity 90 per cent greater than 
in December 1950. Company has re- 
quested the CAB to reconsider its 
3-to-1 decision denying application 
for a southern transcontinental serv- 
ice which previously had been rec- 
ommended by the CAB examiner, 
and a number of other new route 
lis- Bapplications are still pending. 
any 
her Kennecott Copper B+ 
de-§ Stock has appeal as a longer term 
ear inflation hedge; recent price, 73. (Pd. 
in 999.50 in 1950; pd. 1949, $4.) Com- 
(a Bpany last year opened its Utah copper 
the refinery, the first electrolytic copper 
2.) Hrefinery to be placed in operation by 
Kennecott. Other developments in- 
B cluded the conversion of a greater 
has part of company’s mining activities in 
nce Arizona from underground to open 
50c pit operation; the acquisition of an 
of interest in an additional gold mining 
un- fJarea in South Africa; and the experi- 
ons (mental production of the first titanium 
uth slag from the Quebec property of the 


the [Etwo-thirds controlled Quebec Iron & 
for @litanium Corporation. (Also FW, 
10,- Aug. 30.) 

and 

30,- Elion Oil B 
jor | Although one of the smaller units 


ject [e" the field, company is well inte- 
in- grated and stock has good growth 
4 a potential, recent price, 40. (Pd. or 
om [edecl. 50c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
re- 1.8734.) In 1950 company showed 


luc- [Bains in all phases of its business and 
of had the best year in its history. Net 
tose 53 per cent to $5.98 per share 

as compared with $3.89 in 1949. Net 

+ Mcrude oil production increased to 6.9 
wes, Million barrels from 4.8 million bar- 
orm ferels in the preceding year, the gain 
dec. Mptimarily resulting from extensive 
For evelopment programs in Texas. 
ear Blotal sales of refined oil products 


re- Bagegregated 347.6 million gallons vs. 
vs. 8531.4 million gallons in the preceding 
tax year. (Also FW, June 21.) 
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Pillsbury Mills A 
Representing one of the more 
rmly entrenched companies in the 
industry, stock is an attractive income 
holding; recent price, 33. (Pd. 50c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.) In 
line with company’s over-all expan- 
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sion and diversification program it 
has purchased Ballard & Ballard 
(Louisville, Ky.) for an undisclosed 
sum. The new company, which is to 
be operated as a separate unit, manu- 
factures and distributes flour, feeds, 
flour mixes and specialty products. It 
does an annual business of over $30 
million and the acquisition gives 
Pillsbury its first production facilities 
in this area. 


Scott Paper A 

One of the more conservative situ- 
ations in the paper group, shares 
(now 44) may be held for income and 
growth. (Pays 50c qu.) Company 
spent about $10 million last year for 
additions and improvements, the 
largest project consisting of a new 
paper machine at Chester, Pa. Nation- 
wide distribution of Scotties facial 
tissues was achieved last September 
when this brand was introduced in 
the Pacific coast market. Manage- 
ment expects market pulp to remain 
in short supply but states that “our 
pulp requirements for capacity opera- 
tion will be met.” Acquisition of Falls 
Paper & Power in February for 
30,000 shares of Scott’s common stock 
has increased the pulp supply avail- 


able to the company. (Also FW, 
Jan. 10.) 
Sharon Steel C+ 


Shares of this ninth largest steel 
concern (now 39) are priced at about 
four times earnings. (Now pays 75c 
qu.) Even though adoption of the 
Lifo inventory method reduced last 
year’s earnings by $1.2 million, net 
rose to $10.03 per shate from $3.08 
in 1949. Barring unforeseen develop- 
ments, management expects 1951 vol- 
ume to match the $135 million level of 
1950. Sharon owns 201,500 shares 
of Mullins Manufacturing which it 
carries on its books at a cost of $1.1 
million compared with a current mar- 
ket value of $3.6 million. Applica- 
tions for certificates of necessity total- 
ing $16.5 million have been filed to 
cover proposed capital expenditures 
and additional applications are being 
considered. (Also FW, Sept. 13.) . 


Texas Company A 

Stock is a quality issue, represent- 
ing one of the best situated units in 
the industry; recent price, 90. (Pd. 
$1 thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $6.50.) 


‘during the year. 





Earnings last year equaled $10.82 per 
share and were the second highest in 
company’s history. This result was 
an improvement over the $9.62 per 
share reported in 1949 but below the 
record attainment of $12.03 a share in 
1948. Crude production and products 
sales, however, set new highs but 
crude runs to refineries declined to 
140.3 million barrels from 151 million 
barrels in 1949 as a result of strikes 
According to man- 
agement, “prospects of the oil in- 
dustry for 1951 indicate that volume 
of business will be much greater than 
in 1950,” but company’s earnings this 
year “may be somewhat lower than 
1950” due to increased costs and 
higher Federal tax rates. (Also FW, 
May 17.) 


Textron Cc 

Stock is one of the more volatile in 
the cyclical textile group; recent 
price, 20. (Pd. 75c thus far in 1951; 
pd. 1950, $1.) In a move to boost 
sales potential to $200 million by 1953 
(sales last year were $87.5 million) 
plans have been completed for con- 
struction of two new weaving mills 
and one tricot knitting plant. When 
completed, the program will increase 
synthetic fiber loom capacity to.8,000 
units from present 4,400 and tricot 
machines from the 120 now in use to 
240. World shortages of natural 
fibres and record high prices for wool 
and cotton necessitated the new addi- 
tions which are expected to raise syn- 
thetic output to 400 million pounds by 
1953. (Also FW, Jan. 17.) 


Thomas Steel C+ 
Although one of the smaller units 
in a cyclical industry, company has 
paid dividends in each year since 
1926; price, 24. (Pd. 50c thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $2.50 plus 10% stk.) 
A new high speed cold reduction mill 
was placed in operation last Septem- 
ber, increasing company’s rolling 
capacity from 7,000 to 10,000 tons per 
month. A certificate of necessity will 
allow 60 per cent of this investment 
to be amortized over a five-year 
period. Shipments of 77,030 tons and 
sales of $14.7 million in 1950 set new 
records, resulting in net income equal 
to $4.24 per share vs. $3.14 in 1949. 
Company specializes in cold rolled 
strip steel, used principally in the 
consumer durable goods field. 
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Our “Adverse” 


Trade Balance 


Excess of our imports over our exports, seen during 


several recent months, is actually a very favorable 


factor for all nations and helps us fight inflation 


his country has shown an excess 

: of exports over imports, often 
referred to as a “favorable” trade 
balance, in every year since 1876 ex- 
cept 1888-89 and 1893. The condi- 
tion has persisted so long that it has 
come to be considered not only nor- 
mal but necessary. A nation in a 
position to sell more than it buys ap- 
pears, superficially, to be in a very 
fortunate position as compared with 
present-day Great Britain, for in- 
stance, which is having extreme diff- 
culty in obtaining enough food and 
other necessities for its people be- 
cause it depends heavily on imports 
for such items and cannot boost its 
exports high enough to pay for them. 

Actually, this is nonsense as applied 
to the United States. In most essen- 
tials, we are entirely self-sufficient, 
though by a much smaller margin 
than in former years when our min- 
eral resources were larger, our popu- 
lation smaller and our standard of 
living lower. Furthermore, we can 
easily afford to pay for the items 
such as tin and rubber not found 
within our borders, and other mate- 
rials in which our output is inade- 
quate for our needs. We rank third 
in the world in gold production and 
first in output of finished manufac- 
tured products, which command 
much higher prices than the raw and 
partly finished materials comprising 
the bulk of our imports. 

A nation’s wealth should be meas- 
ured in goods, not in gold, and its 
standard of living depends entirely on 
the amount of goods available for 
consumption or other use, not on its 
price level or the money income of 
its citizens. During the period from 
1790 to 1875, our imports exceeded 
our exports in all but 16 years be- 
cause we needed to buy more goods 
than we had available to sell. This is 
no longer true. 

In: view of the world-wide eco- 
10 


nomic dislocations of the past 30 
years, we can hope to maintain large 
export surpluses only if we are will- 
ing to subsidize them in one way or 
another at the expense of our own 
taxpayers, who rightly regard such 
an arrangement as anything but “fav- 
orable.” In addition, an export sur- 
plus is an inflationary influence since 
it reduces the volume of consumable 
goods without correspondingly re- 
ducing consumer incomes, and if it 
is financed by means of gold ship- 
ments to this country it exerts an- 
other inflationary effect by augment- 
ing bank reserves. 


Good News 


Accordingly, it is good news that 
our customary “favorable” trade bal- 
ance was replaced in January by an 
“adverse” balance for the third time 
since 1937. (The other two instances 
came in August and October of last 
year.) The latest import surplus was 
the largest in over 30 years, and was 
brought about primarily by an in- 
crease in imports to a new all-time 
peak of more than $1 billion, against 
a pre-Korea record of $720 million 
in December 1948. This continued 
a trend in effect (except in 1949) 
since 1942. In that year, imports av- 
eraged only $229 million monthly. 
New records were established in 
1947, 1948 and 1950 at the monthly 
average levels of $477 million, $594 
million and $737 million, respec- 
tively; in the last half of 1950 the 
average rose to $837 million. 

Obviously, the Korean war and 
our accompanying armament effort 
have had a good deal to do with this. 
They have led to large-scale stock- 
piling of tin and rubber, which might 
not be available in the event of all- 
out war, and of non-ferrous metals, 
in which we are deficient. Since 
many commodities which bulk large 
in our imports (such as tin, rubber, 


cocoa, wool and coffee) have shown 
exceptionally large price increases 
since last summer, a considerable 
part of the increase in import values 
must be ascribed to price rather than 
volume influences. But volume has 
also shown a large advance. 

Our export surplus has declined 
steadily from the peacetime record 
of $9.6 billion in 1947 to $5.5 billion, 
$5.4 billion and $1.4 billion in the 
three following years. This has miti- 
gated or completely removed the 
“dollar shortage” problem for all ma- 
jor trading areas of the world. On 
a monthly average basis, South 
America converted a $93 million def- 
cit to a $68 million surplus in its 
trade with us between 1947 and the 
second half of 1950. Canada’s aver- 
age deficit declined from $82 million 
to $2 million during this period. Eur- 
ope showed a still larger improve- 
ment, its average deficit dropping 
from $405 million to $90 million. 
Even the latter amount, however, is 
still substantial. 

In addition to tin and rubber, our 
defense effort requires large amounts 
of raw materials such as iron ore, 
bauxite, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, 
manganese, chromite and other lesser- 
known items in which we were once 
entirely self-sufficient, or which we 
needed in much smaller quantities 
than we do today. Purchases of these 
materials are likely to increase, and 
it is probable that our petroleum im- 
ports will also rise over coming years 
as it becomes harder and harder to 
find large new fields-within our own 
borders. Our newsprint and other 
paper requirements are growing con- 
stantly. As we step up our imports 
of all these items, dollar exchange 
will be made available to the remain- 
der of the world, which still needs it 
badly. 

Our exports have dropped steadily 
in recent years, from an all-time rec- 
ord of $15.34 billion in 1947 to $10.3 
billion last year. Even the latter fig- 
ure, however, is larger than any ever 
witnessed except in 1943-44, when 
Lend-Lease shipments were huge, 
and in 1947-49. Industries normally 
depending heavily on exports actually 
have little or nothing to lose in the 
long run from the recent drop in ex- 
ports and accompanying rise in im- 
ports, for these trends assure them 
a stronger market for their goods. 
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Best Season 







s one of the leading growth in- 

dustries, air conditioning has 
improved its sales record in every 
year since dollar output was first 
tabulated 18 years ago. During the 
last few years before World War II, 
manufacturers’ billings reached an 
average annual figure of $40 million, 
but since 1946, average yearly sales 
have exceeded $250 million — six 
times the volume of the best pre- 
war year. 

During 1950, the fastest-moving 
major appliance outside of television 
sets was the room air conditioner, 
sales of which topped 145,000 units 
against 27,000 as recently as 1946. 
One of the most rapidly developing 
markets in the industrial field was 
food stores, but air conditioning was 
also being extended into more proces- 
sing plants, business offices, theatres, 
community buildings and hospitals. 
Even the Reno, Nevada, jail has been 
air conditioned for the comfort and 
solace of its inmates. 

With the best season for the in- 
dustry approaching, there are still 
inumerable potential users of wea- 
ther-control facilities, either through 
replacement of old equipment or the 
installation of new. Only about four 
per cent of the nation’s 396,000 food 
stores, for example, had been air con- 
ditioned at the close of last year. 
Considering the $23.9 billion which 
American business plans to spend for 
plant and equipment this year, the 
chances are that air conditioning 
equipment will go into many defense 
facilities which won’t be affected by 
building controls. 

Summarizing its record during 
World War II, York Corporation 
points out that refrigeration and air 
conditioning were a prerequisite for 
high precision manufacture of air- 
plane engines, for aircraft assembly, 
and for the output of munitions on a 
Vast scale. Either in peace or war, 
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For Air Conditioning 


Large part of the industry's business is for defense 
facilities and won't be affected by building controls. 


Better situated companies should show further growth. 


Carrier Corporation 


production of synthetic fibers, arti- 
ficial rubber, and the various plastics 
require refrigeration or controlled at- 
mospheric conditions or _ both. 
Through refrigeration, crude oil can 
be more completely utilized in the 
production and refinement of gasoline 
and oil. As much cold as heat is re- 
quired in controlling the reactions of 
chemicals from which chlorine, am- 
monia, alcohol and other basic or de- 
rived substances are manufactured. 

These are some of the reasons why 
York’s backlog at December 31 had 
risen to $17.4 million against $9.9 
million at the end of 1949 while Car- 
rier’s billings at January 31 last had 
reached $34.4 million vs. $20.7 mil- 
lion one year earlier. 

In addition to about 18 large cor- 
porations—including General Motors, 
Chrysler, General Electric, Westing- 
house Electric, Worthington Pump, 
American Radiator & Standard-Sani- 


Leading Specialists 


Years 7 Sales (Millions) — 
Company Ended 1948 1949 1950 


Buffalo Forge. Nov. 30 $19.0 $19.1 $16.9 
Carrier Corp..Oct.31 54.5 46.2 62.4 
Teme .40s2 Dec.31 22.6 22.2 27.6 
York Corp. ..Sept.30 565 50.0 49.1 


*Paid or declared to April 4. 









tary, Philco, Servel, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator, and so on, 
which are among the larger factors in 
the business — there are four listed 
companies that specialize in air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment. 
Carrier has made by far the best 
showing, increasing its sales nearly 
four times over during the last decade 
to a record $62.4 million reported for 
1950. 

For Trane (Midwest Stock Ex- 
change), sales have more than tripled, 
while York’s shipments increased two 
and a half times. Buffalo Forge, 
which makes a wide range of centrif- 
ugal pumps and other machinery as 
well as specialized plant equipment, 
has advanced less rapidly owing to its 
wide diversification, but unfilled or- 
ders at the close of its last fiscal year 
substantially exceeded those at No- 
vember 30, 1949. Trane Company is 
also well diversified, but most of the 
new equipment now being manufac- 
tured has been added during the last 
decade. 


Large War Orders 


A substantial rise in contract or- 
ders for air conditioning equipment 
was noted following the outbreak in 
Korea, and toward the end of the 
year defense orders began to pile up. 
Last September, Carrier established a 
separate organization outside its sales 
division. for the purpose of seeking 
new defense contracts, and the other 
companies also began to receive large 
Government orders. 

The air conditioning industry is 
subject to seasonal as well as cyclical 
influences. But sizable defense. work 
plus larger industrial volume are in 
prospect this year, and repair’ needs 
and installations in existing struc- 
tures, should help to stabilize results. 
Over the longer term, a constantly 
widening market is indicated. While 
none of the shares can be rated in the 
investment category, they merit at- 
tention in line with prospects of future 
growth. 


in Air Conditioning 
--Earned Per Share— r--Dividends— Recent 


1948 1949 1950 1950 ¥*1951 Price 
$6.57 $6.20 $5.48 $4.00 $0.50 40 
4.19 2.47 4.54 1.00 a0.25 22 
6.11 5.69 6.87 2.50 1.25 32 


3.00 1.35 1.91 0.50 0.37% 12 


a—Plus 10% stock. 
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The Hole 
In The 
Doughnut 


Chrysler Corporation 
recently disclosed that 
kK. T. Keller, its chair- 
man of the board and 
the man who has been largely respon- 
sible for the phenomenal success of 
this leader in the automotive indus- 
try, has been provided with a new 
contract calling for continuation of his 
$300,000 annual salary for five years 
plus $75,000 a year thereafter for life. 

With this information made pub- 
lic, we logically can expect organized 
labor and do-gooders to renew past 
propaganda campaigns directed at the 
so-called large salaries that are being 
paid to the nation’s top business ex- 
ecutives. We can also anticipate that 
in so doing they will be careful not 
to say that an executive like Mr. 
Keller, to cite the case in hand, really 
deserves the salary he is paid. Like 
the appetizing doughnut that isn’t as 
filling as it would appear to be be- 
cause of the hole in the center, the 
seemingly large payments made to 
many corporate executives aren’t so 
large when true facts are gathered. 

Under our present income tax laws, 
Mr. Keller is in the highest tax 
bracket and will have to pay the 
Treasury more than 80 per cent of his 
$300,000 income. This bite, plus a 
smaller amount for state taxes, will 
leave him a net income of less than 
$60,000—not an exorbitant sum. 

As far as the $75,000 annually for 
the rest of his life is concerned, if this 
were an outright pension it would be 
justified as a reward for his past ser- 
vices to Chrysler. But the company 
has already pointed out that this com- 
pensation will be for services he is 
expected to render in the years that 
are ahead. Even though he is already 
past the normal retirement age, Mr. 
Keller has not yet left the business 
picture—and he won’t in the near fu- 
ture although he may not continue to 
be as active as in his younger days. 

Those who criticize such payments 
will also fail to mention that Mr. Kel- 
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ler has in the past unsparingly taken 
time from his executive duties at 
Chrysler for important Government 
assignments—indeed, he is presently 
director of the Defense Department’s 
important guided missile program. 

The biggest beneficiary, therefore, 
is none other than our own Uncle 
Sam who not only will take the larg- 
est portion of the salary to be paid 
Chrysler’s chairman, but who also is 
making use of the services of a first- 
rate executive to boot. 


What Makes = In no other country in 

Enteroris the world, to my 

"= : , knowledge, has adver- 
ic 


tising achieved such 
perfection as a selling force as it has 
in the United States, where billions 
of dollars are spent annually in pur- 
suit of the consumer’s favor. Ameri- 
ca’s growth in large measure can be 
ascribed to this dynamic force which 
creates a demand for all sorts of 
goods. 

It is quite common today for the 
larger corporations to budget millions 
of dollars annually to advertise their 
wares and popularize them in the 
minds of consumers. This is par- 
ticularly true of concerns selling 
cigarettes, soaps, cosmetics, kitchen 
wares, radio and television sets, who 
are heavy spenders for advertising. 

Furthermore, it is such large ad- 
vertising expenditures year in and 
year out which have enabled progres- 
sive enterprises to create the demand 
for their products which in turn has 
run the annual volume of their own 
businesses into many billions of dol- 
lars, and has also helped to make the 
value of their securities grow. 

Successful corporations realize that 


Page 


advertising is the very life blood oi 
their businesses and that to curtail 
it would be suicide. We have seen 
once successful concerns like the 
makers of Moxie, a pioneer soft 
drink, and the Fairy Soap of yester- 
year, sink into the business back- 
ground or vanish completely because 
they neglected advertising of their 
products. American enterprise ticks 
so well because it has developed ad- 
vertising into a high art. 


















Housewives That it is within the 
Establish housewife’s power to 
Ad Viton curb to some extent 





the iniquitous influ- 
ence of inflation upon the purchasing 
power of the dollar was forcibly dem- 
onstrated recently by a decline in the 
price of meat in the metropolitan New 
York area. 
. Her refusal to purchase high-priced 
meat piled up such a surplus in the 
hands of retail butchers that they 
were forced to lower prices for many 
cuts. And the display of consumer 
resistance had its effects on slaugh- 
terers, too, who were forced to lay 
off help. 

Meat, being a highly perishable 
product, cannot be carried on the re- 
tailers’ meat hooks very long. And 
there weren’t enough deep freezers to 
store the cuts that consumers were 
boycotting, so prices had to be 
lowered somewhat to induce buying. 

Were housewives to follow this 
pattern in regard to purchases oi 
other food products which are high- 
priced, they could help drive down 
those prices too. If each housewife 
would buy just a little less than her 
usual amount, retailers and whole- 
salers soon would find turnover of 
their stocks taking place less _fre- 
quently than desirable, and _ they 
would be forced to mark down prices 
in order to move goods off their 
shelves. 

Keep up the good work, House- 


wives! 
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rior to World War II, plywood 
P was largely an untried material in 
respect to the multitude of purposes 
for which it is being utilized today. 
Shortages of steel and aluminum dur- 
ing the war forced the makers of hun- 
dreds of articles to turn to plywood. 
Under the pressure of necessity the 
plywood manufacturers steadily im- 
proved their product, combining it 
with plastics and metals and machin- 
ing it to fine tolerances. The result 
was that over-all use of the material 
grew enormously not only in the 
building field but in marine and air- 
craft construction, in railroad cars, 
truck bodies, and in new and im- 
proved types of shipping containers. 
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Demand Unprecedented 






With steel and aluminum again 
scarce, the World War II situation is 
repeating itself. But the demand to- 
day is unprecedented in the industry. 
Even manufacturers with defense 
order priorities are unable to build up 
satisfactory stocks. Yet the plywood 
plants in the Pacific Northwest, 
where some two-thirds of the nation’s 
softwood plywood is manufactured, 
expect to ship around 2.5 billion 
square feet this year, or more than 
double the 1.2 billion produced in 
1945. In 1950, a record 2.4 billion 
square feet was produced, but under 
the spur of the mobilization program, 
it is expected that at least 100 million 
additional square feet will be gobbled 
up this year. 

The domestic plywood industry is 
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Years 
Ended: 


June 30 
Dec. 31 
July 31 
Dec. 31 
Apr. 30 


a—Six months. 


Company 
Atlas Plywood 
Georgia-Pacific ........... 
M and M Wood Working... 
Mengel Company ......... 
U. §. Plywood............ 


“Paid or declared to April 4. 
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Plywood Showing 
Continued Growth 


Makers unable to fill huge demand, with Government 


orders taking large percentage of shipments. Fourth 


successive year of record-breaking output promised 


dominated by a few large and highly- 
competitive organizations led by U. S. 
Plywood with fast-growing Georgia- 
Pacific Plywood in second place fol- 
lowed by Mengel Corporation, one of 
the older companies. Other industry 
units include M and M Wood Work- 
ing, Atlas Plywood (a manufacturer 
of packing cases) and Harbor Ply- 
wood, whose sales crossed the $20 
million mark last year. Extensive 
timber holdings are located mainly in 
the Northwest with other supply 
points in California, Maine, Vermont, 
Ontario, Canada, and a few southern 
states. Mengel and U.S. Plywood 
are importers of mahogany and 
korina logs or veneers from Africa, 
the latter company having constructed 
a veneer mill in the Belgian Congo. 
For the manufacture of Novoply, a 
three-ply product made entirely from 
wood waste, U. S. Plywood is con- 
structing a plant in California which 
is expected to begin operations next 
May under an exclusive license agree- 
ment with a Swiss inventor. 
Resurgence of demand following 
the Korean outbreak has pushed latest 
earnings figures to new highs. Only 
in 1948 did U. S. Plywood’s annual 
earnings ever exceed those for the 
nine-months’ period ended January 
31 last. Reporting six-months’ earn- 
ings of $2.22 per share vs. 76 cents 
for the previous corresponding period, 
Atlas Plywood stated on February 1 
last that “all plants are operating at 
full capacity and are booked ahead 
through at least July at satisfactory 


Makers of Plywood and Plywood Products 


——— Sales-——— 
(Millions) 





Earned Per Share, 


prices with Economic Stabilization 
Agency pricing arrangements satis- 
factory to us.” Despite an earthquake 
at Olympia, Wash., last April, which 
prevented normal operations of two 
plywood mills there until July 1 and 
forced liquidation of a log inventory 


purchased at record price levels, 
Georgia-Pacific easily established new 
records both in sales and earnings in 
1950. The quarterly dividend rate on 


‘the common stock was raised to 37% 


cents last October. 

The past experience of the plywood 
manufacturers shows them to be vul- 
nerable both to changes in general 
business activity and to declines in 
construction. Sales of plywood cases 
made by Atlas, for example, follow 
trends in carloadings. Shipments of 
building supplies often vary widely 
from period to period as dealers, be- 
lieving that a slump may lie ahead, 
attempt to cut down on inventories. 
This situation was largely responsible 
for the poor showing made by Mengel 
in 1949. During the last six months 
of 1949 the company made $238,000 
net profit, but this did not suffice to 
wipe out the net loss of $407,000 sus- 
tained in the first half of the year 
when dealers in building supplies 
were buying very cautiously. In 1950, 
however, the company showed a wide 
gain in net on an increase of 62 per 
cent in sales. 


Shares Semi-Speculative 


Generally speaking, the shares of 
the various plywood companies oc- 
cupy a semi-speculative position. On 
the other hand, plywood is still a 
growth industry, and new uses are 
constantly being found for plywood 
materials involving less labor and con- 
sequently lower costs. Earnings 
presently are at a record level with 
demand likely to continue strong at 
least for the rest of this year, but 
sharp fluctuations in earning power 
are bound to occur over the longer 
term. 





-— Annual—, c-—— Interim——. -— Dividends——, Recent 

1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 #1951 Price 
$21.6, $19.1 $2.01 $2.11 a$0.76 a$2.22 $2.00 $0.75 24 
35.0 53.4 0.34 5.04 a4 “5% 0.62% 0.37% 24 
24.9 27.9 1.88 1.79 b0.24 b0.76 1.10 0.25 18 
26.4 42.5 D0.44 4.66 may vad 1.05 0.50 19 
67.1 69.2 4.29 2.96 c1.74 c4.57 3.75 e0.35 40 


b—Three months. 


c—Nine months to January 31 of following year. e—Plus 10% stock. D—Deficit. 
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Decade of Progress 









STANDARD OIL tvoiaya] 


and Subsidiaries 
Many figures double in 1940-50 period — result of major expansion program 


THE 1950 RESULTS for the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and 
its subsidiaries gave additional evidence that their post-war 
expansion program is paying off. The effects of rising costs 
were held in check by greater efficiency in production, refin- 
ing, and transportation due to new facilities. Distribution to 
the consumer reached a record volume in the face of the keen- 
est competition in more than a decade. Consequently, though 
product prices averaged slightly lower, annual earnings were 
well ahead of 1949. 


SALES IN 1950 totaled $1,268,243,419, compared to $1,125,- 
411,841 in 1948, the highest previous year. Although prices 
were lower, this year’s dollar figure was achieved through the 
larger volume of products sold. 

NET EARNINGS FOR 1950 were $123,581,477 or $8.09 per share 
(after allowing for higher taxes). This compares with $102,- 
668,228 or $6.72 per share in 1949 and $140,079,286 or $9.16 
per share in 1948. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES of $127,438,792 were lower than for 





Production of crude oil and natural 


luct; Pipeline traffic, crude and product 
gas liquids for 1950 gained 9.9% over 


: combined, made a new high of more 
1949 for a daily average of 214,050 than 129 billion barrel miles in 1950. 
barrels. Military and civilian de- Standard built 537 miles of new an 
mands can be met short of all out lines, now serves about 25,600 wells. 
war as long as materials, manpower Pipelines have proved a most ‘effi- 
and incentives remain adequate. cient form of transportation. 


NET PRODUCTION: PIPELINE TRANSPORTATION: 
140% gain in the decade, 1940-50 193% gain in the decade, 1940-50 





1948 or 1949. Total capital outlays for the last five years were 
$892,636,617. Estimated expenditures for 1951 are substan- 
tially higher but are subject to considerable uncertainty owing 
to growing shortages of manpower and materials. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1950 were $1,640,075,455, com- 
pared with $1,550,898,031 for 1949, and represented an in- 
crease of 117% over 1940. This increase was due largely to the 
far greater investment in facilities for production, manufac- 
turing, transportation, and marketing. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1950 numbered 46,739. Employee 
earnings and benefits were higher than ever before. Two new 
employee benefit plans were instituted in 1950. 


NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS was 96,086 on December 31, 1950. 
No institutional stockholder owned so much as 4% of the 
stock, and no individual owned so much as 1%. Dividends 
were paid in 1950 for the 57th consecutive year. Again this 
year, as in the past, re-investment of profits has increased 
the equity of stockholders’ ownership. 





Total sales of crude and products for 
the year 1950 were $1,268,243,419, 
up 12.7% over 1949 for a new record. 
Product sales alone were 188,044,543 
barrels, 4 14.9%, and also reached 
a new high. 


VOLUME OF PRODUCTS SOLD: 
77% gain in the decade, 1940-50 


Crude oil runs at refineries in 1950 
were 462,073 barrels a day—8.3% 
higher than the previous record of 
1948. Aviation —- output rose 
sharply, and facilities to meet greater 
defense demands are ready. 


REFINERY RUNS: 
60% gain in the decade, 1940-50 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES | 


And Summary of Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business 
for the years 1950 and 1949 








1950 1949 
Sales and operating revenues........ eee. $1,302,990,269 $1,158,124,773 
Dividends, interest, and other income..... 15,192,867 12,158,388 
, Total income...... -- $1,318,183,136 $1,170,283,161 
DEDUCT: 


Materials used, salaries and wages, oper- 
ating and general expenses other than 
those shown below. ................ 

Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 

of properties— 

PNR.) 2b Gi Sci nsee Seuls babs 
Depletion, amortization of drilling 

and development costs, and loss on 

retirements ai.a abandonments..... 

Federal income and excess profits taxes. . 

Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amounting 
to $183,196,467 in 1950 and $168,022,- 
672 in 1949 collected from customers 
for government agencies)........... 

ROPEMIRNE os cn cbanbbacewhens 4 


Minority stockholders’ interest in net 

earnings of subsidiaries............. 

Total deductions. .... 

ID MMENES: oS. Sb asce ses se Seexae ees ss 

Dividends paid by Standard Oil Coney 
(Indiana)—Regular dividends paid who 

in cash—$2 per share.................- 

Extra dividends paid in capital stock of 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)— 

165,325 shares in 1950 and_ 127,249 

shares in 1949 at —— carrying value 

—together with equa “pe ) cash pay- 

ments in lieu of fractional shares. Mar- 

ket values on dates of distribution were 

equivalent to $1.1353 in 1950 and 

$0.6865 in 1949 per share on Standard 

Oil Company (Indiana) stock........ 


Total dividends paid. . 
Balance of earnings retained............- 


Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 
ness at beginning of year............-- 
Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 
neas at end of year....cccccccccceeess 


$1,011,500,231 $ 913,812,614 


48,661,531 43,922,623 


33,999,917 
54,129,000 


36,600,611 
31,001,000 


33,891,115 
6,898,072 


31,541,355 
6,803,285 


5,521,793 
$1,194,601,659 
$ 123,581,477 


3,933,445 
$1,067,614,933 
$ 102,668,228 











$ 30,563,032 $ 30,569,564 


10,643,939 7,476,392 
$ 41,206,971 $ 38,045,956 
$ 82,374,506 $ 64,622,272 








587,188,467 522,566,195 





$ 669,562,973* $ 587,188,467 








*Including $197,000,000 restricted by terms of debenture and bank- 
loan agreements of subsidiary companies and about $28,800,000 of 
earnings of pipeline subsidiaries segregated under provisions of Con- 
sent Decree in Elkins Act suit. 








THE STORY IN FIGURES 





1950 1949 1948 
FINANCIAL 
Total income........ - $1,318,183,136 $1,170,283,161 $1,245,786,091 ° 
Net earnings........ in 123,581,477 102,668,228 140,079,286 
Net earnings per share.. $8.09 $6.72 $9.16 
Dividends paid........ 41,206,971 38,045,956 40,441,410 
Dividends paid pershare. $3.135* $2.687* $2.878* 


*Including $1.135, $0.687, and $0.753 as the market values on December 

11, 1950, oceaker 12, 1949, and September 10, 1948, a tana ted of 

the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
Earnings retained in the 





ae ee ee $ 82,374,506 $ 64,622,272 $ 99,637,876. 
Capital expenditures... 127,438,792 134,721,253 251,831,821 
Net worth,attheyearend 1,165,717,705  1,083,343,199 1,018,721,446 
Book value per share, at 

the year end......6. $76.27 $70.88 $66.65 
PRODUCTION 
Crude oil and natural gas 
liquids, produced, net, 
ey Serer re 78,128,370 71,102,587 84,106,429 
Oil wells owned, net, at 
the year end........ 8,724 8,440 8,241 
Gas wells owned, net, at 
the year end........ 945 807 738 
MANUFACTURING 
Crudeoilrunatrefineries, 
ee ee ee 168,656,482 150,048,716 156,206,614 
Crude running capacity, 
at year end, barrels 
OE MEPs cites cette 499,500 472,270 465,275 
MARKETING 
Total sales in dollars... $1,268,243,419 $1,125,411,841 $1,205,957,775 
Bulk plants operated, at 
the year end........ 4,521 4,511 4,490 
Retail outlets served, at 
the year end..... Sas 31,018 30,871 29,612 
TRANSPORTATION 
Pipelines owned, at the 
year end, miles...... 15,439 15,403 15,267 
Pipeline traffic, million 
No Sa 129,160 117,069 116,756 
‘Tanker and barge traffic, 
million miles... 102,388 97,589 87,483 
PEOPLE 
Stockholders, at the year 
WME Ro n5 caine ose 96,086 96,808 97,073 
Employees, at the year 
eee ae 46,739 46,736 48,692 
. .. Copies of the 1950 Annual Report available on request as long as the suppl. 
aon rite Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ti 
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3,241 
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3,614 


5,275 
7,775 
4,490 
9,612 


5,267 
6,756 
57,483 


17,073 


18,692 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 














Rail shares appear to have broken out of their downtrend, 


but industrials have not followed suit as yet. Possible 


For the first time since the present reaction 
started in February, the market has shown some 
ability to make progress on the upside to the accom- 
paniment of increased trading volume. Progress 
to date has not been particularly outstanding in 
the industrials, but it has carried the Dow-Jones 
rails to a level which appears to justify the con- 
clusion that this average has broken out of its 
descending channel. It is logical that the first move 
upward should originate in the rails, for they have 
been oversold since February in relation to the 
industrials, but until all segments of the market 
show more ability to participate in the rally than 
they have displayed so far, there can be no assur- 
ance that the reaction has come to an end. 


However, this may be the case. Those of 
bullish persuasion can take comfort from two char- 
acteristics of the stock market: its faculty for domg 
the unexpected and its usual (not invariable) dis- 
position to look well beyond the events of the 
moment. Much of Wall Street is bearish today; 
the existence of this attitude, and the factual justi- 
fications for it, have been widely publicized. There- 
fore, this might be the psychological moment for 
the market to confound the skeptics. 


Barring the outbeak of World War III, the 
near term business picture is none too encouraging. 
The shortages of civilian goods widely touted last 
year have yet to put in an appearance in most lines, 
and consumers have grown apathetic. High inven- 
tories have brought price cuts and even production 
cuts on such a scale that the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents fears an inventory recession 
similar to that witnessed in 1949, But this situation 
is by no means new; it has been developing for 
weeks and has probably lost its force as a market 
influence. 


Defense Mobilization Director Wilson recently 
predicted that arms output will rise to the $50 
billion level during 1951-52 against $25-$30 bil- 
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new threat of World War III a major source of uncertainty 









lion for the current fiscal period. Coupled with 
record levels of capital expenditures by business 
and the certainty that personal incomes will remain 
high, this factor gives assurance that any letdown 
in business activity over the near term will be both 
mild and temporary. Under the circumstances, it 
would not be unusual for equity quotations to 
ignore short run adversities and reflect instead the 
rising level of industrial production which is al- 
most sure to be witnessed within a very few months. 


. A major element of uncertainty is introduced 
by Speaker Rayburn’s warning that “we stand in 
the face of terrible danger and maybe the beginning 
of World War III” due to the massing of non- 
Chinese Communist troops—presumably Russians— 
in Korea and Manchuria. If his fears should be 
realized, the long term bullish trend would prob- 
ably be reinforced on balance, but the market’s 
initial reaction to all-out war is impossible to pre- 
dict. .Such a development would be inflationary to 
the highest degree, and would set at rest for years 
to come any lingering doubts about the outlook for 
business activity, but it would also involve a level 
of taxes and a degree of regimentation of business 
which would make World War II experience seem 
mild by comparison. ' 


Despite the general slackening of civilian de- 
mand in many lines, it is likely to exceed available 
supply within the predictable future. Material short- 
ages have recently brought added cuts in produc- 
tion and employment, and the supply situation of 
civilian goods producers will become even tighter 
over coming months. Although Treasury Secretary 
Snyder now anticipates a $2.9 billion budget sur- 
plus for 1950-51 instead of the $2.7 billion deficit 
predicted in January, and has raised the estimate 
of 1951-52 revenues by $3 billion, there is little 
question that deficit financing will take place before 
the year is out. These factors point to continuing 
longer term inflation in commodity and stock prices. 

Written April 5, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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Construction Prospects 

Present indications are that there will be little 
if any drop in total construction volume this year 
for the reason that manufacturing industries are 
taking up the slack in housing and commercial 
work while defense plans now call for about $2 
billion worth of building projects during the next 
18 months. Dollar volume of new construction put 
in place during the first quarter totaled nearly $6.2 
billion, the largest such period on record and up 
21 per cent from a year earlier. 

Heavy construction contracts for the first 14 
weeks were totaled by Engineering News-Record 
at nearly $4.2 billion, or 47 per cent above the 
aggregate amount for the same 1950 period. Promi- 
nent among recent awards is a $90-million gas 
pipeline from Louisiana to Indiana, a $45 million 
award by the Atomic Energy Commission for a 
Colorado plant, a $30 million AEC contract for 
a feed materials production center at Cincinnati, 
and a $30 million power plant for the Public 
Service Company of Indiana. 


Dividend Payments Rebound 


As might have been expected following the 
heavy dividend disbursements last December, when 
a number of companies advanced their regular 
payments one month from January, cash mailings 
to stockholders were down four per cent in January 
and February compared with the same two months 
of last year. The Commerce Department estimates 
January payments at $493 million and February’s 
at $219 million, but February payments neverthe- 
less were slightly higher than in 1950. Industries 
which increased disbursements during the month 
included mining, manufacturing, finance, communi- 
cations, miscellaneous industries and the heat, light 
and power group. Declines took place only in the 
trade group and in railroads. 


TV Station Equipment 

The Federal Communications Commission’s pro- 
posed program for vast expansion of television 
channels mainly through ultra high-frequency 
transmission, making possible 2,000 new stations 
in addition to the 107 presently in operation, ulti- 
mately will mean more business to manufacturers 
of television station equipment. Radio Corporation 
of America, which had an early start in the field, 
turned out two-thirds of the operating television 
transmitters and much of the associated studio 
equipment presently in operation while DuMont 
16 








Laboratories and General Electric also participate 
in the work of equipping television as well as radio 
broadcasting stations. While a considerable period 
will elapse before any new licensees will be able 
to erect transmitters and studios and start broad- 
casting, a much larger volume—at least 20 times 
as much—will be produced over the longer term. 


Freight Car Volume 

Production of 10,000 freight cars monthly is 
now expected to be attained in June rather than in 
April or May, when output may reach 9,000 cars 
or more depending upon the promptness of deliv- 
eries of needed parts. Already too much produc- 
tion has been lost, and in view of the prediction 
by the Shippers Advisory Boards that freight car- 
loadings in the second quarter will be 6.5 per cent 
above the same 1950 period, shortage conditions 
may become worse. During the week ended March 
3, boxcar shortages soared to an all-time peak of 
27,244 cars, and although this figure was reduced 
to 26,976 in the following week, nearly as many 
cars were being retired as installed. Output in 
January and February averaged about 5,800 cars 
with possibly 700 more produced in March. Ameri- 
can Railway Car Institute figures, which include 
all United States railroads, switching lines and other 
private car lines, show 154,861 new cars on order 
as of March 1, or approximately the same number 
as placed on order since last July. 


Oil Demand Strong 


With oil demand setting successive records in 
each of the first three months of this year, total 
consumption in the January-March period averaged 
7,655,000 barrels daily, almost 13 per cent more 
than in the comparable months of 1950. To meet 
the expanded market requirements, crude oil out- 
put was increased 21 per cent over the similar 
quarter of 1950 to 5,960,000 barrels daily and im- 
ports were boosted 13 per cent. Despite higher 
production and imports, crude oil stocks have 
dropped an estimated 10 million barrels since the 
first of the year and petroleum products stocks 
have declined by six to seven million barrels. 
Continuance of large output and usage is indi- 
cated in the Bureau of Mines estimate that April 
gasoline demand will aggregate 92 million barrels 
as against the 89.5 million that had been forecast 
for March. Everything points toward the main- 
tenance of high profit levels by the leading oil 
enterprises. 
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Steel Expansion Plans 


During the current year, steel makers plan to 
spend approximately $1.2 billion for new plant— 
more than double the largest amount spent in any 
previous year in the industry’s history. Bethlehem 
Steel, National Steel and U. S. Steel are taking the 
lead in expanding facilities. At the close of last 
year, ingot capacity of the nation amounted to 
104.2 million tons, up 4.8 million tons over a year 
earlier. Programs indicate that by the end of this 
year, capacity will exceed 110 million tons and 
by mid-1952 may pass 115 million tons. 

During the first three months of 1951, produc- 
tion reached a new peak of 25.4 million tons, and 
with strong demand expected to continue for the 
balance of the year it appears that the country’s 
steel production may exceed 100 million tons for 
the first time in history. 


Heavy Auto Parts Sales 


Production of automotive -parts is expected to 
continue at high levels this year. Because such 
parts are considered of prime importance in keep- 
ing present vehicles running, volume will equal or 
possibly exceed the $2.5 billion record of 1950. 
The one reason for peak demand is the disposition 
of repair shops to build up large inventories against 
the possibility that some items may be difficult to 
obtain in the future, but the industry nevertheless 
is receiving preferential treatment in the allocation 
of critical materials and no slackening of present 
strong demand is expected in the near-term future. 


Material Shortages 


Government restrictions on the use of various 
metals and other essential materials have begun 
to curtail civilian production. General Motors has 
announced lay-offs in five assembly plants and In- 
ternational Harvester has reduced farm and tractor 
output at nine locations. Radio Corporation and 
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others also have instituted cutbacks and temporary 
dismissals. More news of this type can be expected 
in the coming months as the country goes through 
a transition period of boosting defense production 


. and paring manufacture of consumer durables. 


While some workers may be idle it will be only 
for a short time, since defense work will require 
large manpower supplies. However, smaller manu- 
facturers of non-essential metal products may be 
hard-pressed to continue any sort of operations. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Cluett, Peabody’s first quarter sales are reported 
slightly more than 30 per cent above the same 
period last year. 

Allied Stores is acquiring control of Stern Broth- 
ers, New York department store. 

Cities Service has discovered a light oil and gas 
well in Colorado County, Texas. The well has a 
flow of 7.4 million cubic feet of natural gas a day. 

Sperry Corporation’s 1950 net shipments were 
$162.5 million vs. $114 million in 1949. 

Safeway Stores had sales of $1,100.8 million last 
year vs. $1,095 million in 1949. 


Other Corporate News 

Rohm & Haas plans to spend between $10 and 
$12 million this year to increase production capac- 
ity in several divisions. 

Hunt Foods directors have decided not to follow 
through with a suggested 214-for-1 stock split. 

U. S. Leather directors have authorized a study 
on the disposal of the company’s leather business. 

Crucible Steel has placed a contract for a new 
blast furnace for its Midland, Pa. plant. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. has substituted trucks for 
train service handling less-than-carload freight in 
western New York. 

Ferro Enamel stockholders vote April 17 on a 
change in name to Ferro Corporation. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 






















Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 


the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 







change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 


















U.S. Gov't Savings 214s, Series G 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Cy gL ae ee 
Cities Service 3s, 1977.......... 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 


















prices below par. 


ment purposes. 









Champion Paper $4.50 cum..... 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 


Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 




































_ b—Half-year. c—Nine months. 
§Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 


Recent 
Price 


100 


95 
105 


100 
98 
96 

104 
94. 
9814 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 


Recent 
Price 
132 
113 
110 

~>» | 02 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 


-_ -— 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 43 


1950 1951 1949 
American Home Products $2.00 $0.50 $2.77 
Dow Chemical......... *2.00 *1.20 b2.68 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 0.40 1.92 
General Electric....... 3.80 135 4.36 
General Foods......... 2.45 0.60 3.45 
Int’! Business Machines 914.00 1.00 12.04 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 2.86 
Southern Calif. Edison.. 2.00 1.00 3.19 
Standard Oil of Calif... 92.50 0.65 4.74 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 
United Biscuit......... 1.80 0.40 5.35 


Call 
Yield Price 
2.50% *Not 
3.05 105 
4.00 Not 
3.42 105 
3.10 100 
2.90 103% 
4.05 105 
3.05 106 
4.60 105 


Yield 
5.30% 
5.31 
4.55 
4.41 
5.05 
5.30 
4.49 
4.65 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— 


1950 


$3.06 
b3.16 
2.32 
6.01 
3.03 
12.05 
5.88 
3.18 
5.26 
4.31 
4.92 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 


Call 
Price 
Not 
Not 
Not 
108 
105 

(1960) 

100 

50 


Recent 
Price 

32 
84 
27 
54 
45 

203 
52 
33 
45 
55 
33 


*Also paid 2%4% in. stock. 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the large propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stock for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

Dividends —————_, 


pr 
Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 
Since Average 1950 1951 Price 


American Stores ..... 1938 $1.27 $2.00 $1.00 35 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 153 
Borden Company..... 1889 2.06 2.80 0.60 48 


Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 050 31 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 1m 33 
ets COTE cided. 1918 2.60 3.00 150 56 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 3.52 1.00 53 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 2.00 40 
May Dept. Stores..... 1911 2,11 3.00 0.90 67 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 100 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.37%4 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.82 2.00 0.50 34 


Safeway Stores....... 1927 1.15 2.40 0.60 36 
Socony-Vacuum....... 1912 06.80 1.35 0.30 26 
Sterling Drug........ 1902 1.87 2.50 0.50 38 
Texas Company...... 1902 =2.70 6.50 1.00 90 
Underwood Corp..... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 50 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.85 5.00 3.50 100 
United Fruit......... 1899 §=2.35 4.50 2.50 67 


Walgreen Company... 1933 1.70 1.85 040 28 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 





--Dividends—~ gaa oN Recent 





1950 1951 949 1950 Price 
Allied Stores .......... $3.00 $1.50 c$2.80 c$3.65 41 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 4.10 100 9.68 12.15 54 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 3.00 0.50 2.24 7.09 32 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 084 1.18 13 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 0.50 4.23 5.87 35 


Firestone Tire......... 5.00 2.00 £8.82 £16.76 88% 
Flintkote Company.... 3.00 050 433 583 31 - 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 5.00 125 7.38 846 79 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 0.75 562 495 54 
General Motors........ 600 1.00 7.32 9.38 52 
Glidden Company..... . 2.10 1.25 0.70 e129 33 
Kennecott Copper...... 5.00 125 445 815 73 


Mathieson . Chemical... 1.50 040 2.57 3.32 33 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 1.75 6.50 843 57 


Simmons Company.... 3.00 050 450 7.26 32 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 050 650 843 30 
SS ee ae ae 2.00 100 3.69 3.09 35 
Se . 845 O75 S39 728 & 


West Penn Electric.... 185 0.50 3.32 349 28 














c—Nine months. e—Three months ended January 31 of the 
following year. f—Years ended October 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





urrent lull in sales viewed as temporary in Govern- 


ent circles—Snyder admission that first tax demand 


as too high, long foreshadowed by Treasury statements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The slump 
in sales is genuine enough. But it 
vould be hard to find anybody in 
overnment who thinks that it’s im- 
portant. Since the war, everybody 
who had the cash or credit has been 
buying. Now, inventories are per- 
fectly adjusted to a buying rate that 
on face was temporary. Moreover, at 
the insistence of the Reserve Board, 
banks have become a little cagier in 
financing industry’s accumulated in- 
ventories, 

From the Government side, how- 
ever, the injection of inflation has 
barely started. All through the last 
half of 1950, military purchase orders 
vere pretty low. They are now being 
put out, it is claimed, at a rate of 
around $1 billion a week, where 
they'll continue into 1953. The effect 
on business is cumulative ; new orders 
appear before old ones have been 
completed. The pressure for every 
kind of material can’t ‘subside. 
The OPS is trying to take credit 
or the lull. Its spokesmen like to 
uppose that the slow-down has some- 
hing to do with its regulations. This 
otion seems to be supported by what 
he businessmen on OPS committees 
sually say at meetings, where of 
ourse they talk as interested parties. 
The case is pretty clear, all the same, 
hat for the time being nearly every- 
body with money is- overbought. 
hese things happen sometimes even 
luring inflations. 











Secretary Snyder’s statement to 
Congress that the first tax proposal 
was too high didn’t come as a surprise 
0 Washington. It had been fore- 
hadowed a long time ago by the 
reasury statements of surplus. The 
Appearance of the daily Treasury 
statement should remain pretty good 
lor a while—until the Government 
starts taking delivery on and paying 
or all the things it’s buying. 
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The word “morality” is getting 
a great play in the Congressional 
Record—‘political morality,” “‘busi- 
ness morality,” “administrative mor- 
ality.” Fulbright first made Page 1 
with it, and now everybody is playing 
it. The same thing happens in de- 
partment store advertising, when 
somebody thinks of a new way to 
describe a color. By the end of the 
season the word is suddenly stale. 

Along with the awareness of 
morals, there has appeared a keen in- 
terest in the relations of the Govern- 
ment and business. 


Congressmen have many fields to 
range over—RFC, sales of ships and 
other valuables, fast amortization, set- 
ting the rules for uses of raw 
materials. These are fields already 
covered or about to be. 

There’s a certain amount of self 
consciousness, too, about how Con- 
gressmen themselves behave. Every 
agency continually gets letters to put 
itself out on behalf of a constituent. 
‘Congress, naturally, can’t easily in- 
vestigate whether there’s sometimes a 
more tangible quid pro quo than 
mere good-will. 


It’s to be noticed that NPA is 
proliferating the use of ratings. Re- 
cently, they were allowed for upkeep ; 
now they’ve been given to a whole 
industry — farm machinery. NPA 
men themselves feel that greater and 
greater use of ratings forecasts the 
collapse of the system. This would 
be good timing, since a Controlled 
Materials Plan is about to appear. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 















| Company and Subsidiaries 


Makers of (1) Industrial rubber products, including flat belting, hose and V-drive belts; (2) Avto- 
motive brake linings, clutch facings and fan belts; (3) Asbestos textiles and wool carpeting. 


7 —— A Record Year tu 1950 att 








_ 


1950 1949 Increase 

Gross Sales $30,779,796 $23,098,063 33% 
Depreciation 726,780 677,781 1% 
Earnings before income taxes 3,981,315 1,627,156 145% 
U. S. and Canada taxes 2,053,420 619,406 231% 

Per Share _ 2.44 .80 
Net Earnings 1,927,895. 892,642 110% 

Per Share 2.26 1.01 
Preferred Dividends 130,260 134,179 * 
Retained in business 1,300,000 646,000 101% 
Working capital 6,685,000 4,816,000 39% 
Earned Surplus 4,089,760 2,758,373 48% 
Book Value Per Share $ 11.13 $ 9.08 23% 
Number of employees 3140 2443 29% 
Number of employee stockholders 809 550 471% 
*Decrease: Preferred Shares 50,919 as of Dec. 31, 1950; 52,779 Shares as of Dec. 31, 1949. 





o 





Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





If you would like a copy of our Annual Report for 1950, please write 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, New Jersey 
Nephi, Utah 


Welland, Ont., Canada 
Huntington, Ind. 
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Annual Reports . . 

Without looking at the name or 
opening the 25th annual report of 
Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., for the 
details, there can be no mistaking 
what is produced by this Canadian 
company, for its 1950 report to stock- 
holders has a cover faced with as- 
bestos—design and production is by 
Canada’s Southam Press. . . . South 
Porto Rico Sugar Company’s 50th 
annual report is a good example of 
how to blend dry statistics with words 
and pictures that make the company’s 
operations more understandable to its 
stockholders—and it’s a good refer- 





INSURED SAFETY 
Yas 


Yo Substitute 





All of Our Eggs Are 
Not in One Basket. 





Farm = oe s Risk 
on Loans is Highly 
Diversified. 





We Lend on Homes in 
the Larger Cities of 
Missouri and Texas 

Thus Avoiding Concen- 

tration in Any One City. 


The Mid-West Where 
We Lend is Least Subject 
to War Damage. 








Investment and Savings 
Accounts Insured up 
to $10,000. 





Current Dividend 
2% a year. 


ARM=n¢ FUME 


WeoaDa MISSOURI 
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ence source for the story about sugar 
making (produced by Appleton, Par- 
sons & Company)... . Packard 
Motor Car Company’s most recent 
annual report discloses that the com- 
pany has added 55% more acres to its 
proving ground near Utica, Michigan 
—total area now available for con- 
struction of test facilities for “new 
defense contracts,” 560 acres... . It’s 
difficult to conceive how any enemy, 
or any group of enemies, could pre- 
sent any real problem to this nation 
so far as steel for defense is con- 
cerned, Irving S. Olds, board chair- 
man, declares in the 1950 annual re- 
port of U. S. Steel recently released 
to the public—like previous reports 
issued by this industrial giant, this 
one is replete with facts and figures, 
charts and photographs. 


Grocery Products .. . 

Late this year limited quantities 
will be available of a frozen concen- 
trated pineapple juice to be marketed 
by Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
better known to consumers by its 


Dole brand name—it will be offered . 


in the popular six-ounce size can... . 
Frozen concentrated coffee is the 
fourth product to be offered the pub- 
lic by the still infant Leigh Foods, 
Inc., which generally manages to 
draw attention to itself through the 
use of spectacular advertising cam- 
paigns—and within a month you'll 
be hearing of a new orange and 
grapefruit concentrate blend to be in- 
troduced by this firm. . . . French 
salad dressing mix in powder form 
is United Pure Food Company’s lat- 
est product—to be distributed nation- 
ally, it bears a Re Umberto label... . 
On the technical side, theres’ a. new 
antiseptic called Fran-Kem (ap- 
proved by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration) which is being 
marketed as a mixture for a water 
solution and as an ingredient for ice 
that is to be used for the shipment of 
fresh food to market—a development 
of Washington Laboratories, Inc., this 
product will be sold through Frank- 
Kem, Inc. . . . Amateur historians 
who may wish to determine whether 





























vith 
the late President Franklin D. Roose{st@! 
velt was more successful in his choicegt™4¢ 
of cooking recipes or political poligY° 
cies will need a copy of The Presi- 
dential Cookbook — Feeding — the W) 
Roosevelts and Their Guests, recente 
published by Doubleday & Co., Incflrord- 
—it’s written by Henrietta Nesbitfito t 
former White House housekeeper. J" 


Motion Pictures .. . 
For pointers on how to improve 
sales efficiency through the use of 
more factual records, you should see 
Remington Rand’s new full color 
sound film, Dynamic Sales Manage- 
ment—produced by Wilding Pictures 
Productions, the film runs 30 min- 
utes. .. . If one has any doubts about 
the economic value of advertising, 
he might change his mind after seeing 
a colorful 15-minute sound film, 
The Man Who Built a Better Mouse- 
trap, available from Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana)—the basic story 
told applies to any company, any 
industry. . . . Following its success 
two years ago with the use of a mo- 
tion picture to announce new prod- 
ucts, the Johnson Motors division of 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co. is in- 
troducing its 1951 outboard motor 
line with an entertaining 40-minute 
sound-color film titled Sapphire Lake 
—production was by Paragon Pic- 
tures. .. . Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
offers a film without charge to 
schools, credit groups and other in- 
terested organizations—title, Credit, 
Man’s Confidence in Man; running 
time, 33 minutes. . . . Through The 
Case of Tommy Tucker, a sound mo- 
tion picture, the Plymouth Division, 
Chrysler Corporation will attempt to 
reach an audience of some ten million 
persons this year with. a message 
about the so-called “little things” 
that result in major automobile acci- 
dents—the story centers around a 
boy whose injury awakens an entire 
community to the need for safety. 
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Plastics... 

This is the season when Bilnor®, 
Corporation is busiest readying for 
market all types of inflatable plastic 
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products made in its factories from 
Jnion Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
ion’s versatile Vinylite plastic sheet- 
ig—one of its newest products is an 
inflatable, lightweight six-foot boat 
vith water-filled pontoons to keep it 
stable in rough water and _ steady 
under paddling (holds two adults and 
wo children). 
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—Howard L. Sherman 


When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue in which you are 
interested, 









Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
(day or more, or may be postponed. 


April 17: Atlantic Coast Line R.R.; 
Castle (A. M.); Gar Wood Industries; 
Julius Kayser; Keystone Steel & Wire; 
L’Aiglon Apparel; Lynch Corp.; McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines; Minneapolis-Moline ; 
Pressed Metals of America; Rohn & Haas; 
Sun Oil; Tide Water Power. 


April 18: Acme Steel; Alpha Portland 
Cement; American Seating; Armstrong 
Cork; Atlantic Coast Line R.R.; Bell & 
Howell; Byron Jackson; Cherry-Burrell ; 
Copperweld Steel; Douglas Aircraft; Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising; Granby Con- 
solidated Mining ; Lehigh Portland Cement ; 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco; Owens-Illinois 
Glass; Pullman, Inc.; St. Regis Paper; 
Southern Natural Gas; Texas Gulf Pro- 
ducing ; Westinghouse Air Brake. 


April 19: Sidney Blumenthal; Brown 
Rubber ; Byron Jackson; Campbell, Wyant 
& Cannon; Century Ribbon; General 
Cigar; General Outdoor Advertising; 
Kawneer Co.; Hudson Motor Car; Lan- 
ston Monotype; M & M Woodworking; 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd.; Mickelberry’s 
Food Products; Midland Steel Products ; 
Motor Products; Simmons Co.; Weston 
~noaningas Instrument; Wisconsin Electric 
ower. 
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redit,@ April 20: National City Lines; National 
ning Dairy Products; Niagara Share Corp.; 
The United Biscuit; Vogt Mfg.; Warren 


| Petroleum; Wyandotte Worsted. 
mo- 
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Dividend Changes 


Anaconda Wire & Cable: 75 cents 
payable April 24 to stock of record 
April 13. Company paid 50 cents each 
i April, July and October -and $2 in 












acci- Bp 
ecember. 
id @ Baldwin Rubber: Quarterly of 15 
ntire ents and extra of 20 cents, both pay- 
¥ able April 27 to stock of record April 16. 
ty aystrom: Extra of 50 cents and 
quarterly of 25 cents, both payable May 
15 to stock of record April 27. 
nor Hartford Rayon: $2.37%4 which had 
accumulated on the preferred over a pe- 
y for Hriod of nine and a half years, ended 
lastic October 1, 1950. The semi-annual pre- 
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Net Sales and Other Revenues . 

Income for the Year . ke a ere 
Net Earnings Per Share of Common Stock . 
Preferred Dividends 

Common Dividends 


Income Retained in the Business 


Assets 
Total Current Assets 
Investments— Net -. el ae a Gs 
Property, Plant and Equipment—Net . 
Prepaid -Expenses 8 
Total . 


Liabilities and Capital 
Total Current Liabilities 


Operating Reserves . 


Net Worth . 
Total . 


The Armco International Corporation 








Cash Dividends Per Share of Common Stock . 


Book Value Per Share of Common Stock at Year-end 


Long-term Debt (less current portion) . 





Armco Steel. 


Corporation 
Reports on 


1950 


FINANCIAL POSITION 





1950 1949 
. $444,298,724  — $349,049,521 
47,000,505 30,918,202 
11.76 7.68 
880,609 899,787 
15,701,546 9,767,996 
4.00 2.50 
30,418,350 20,250,419 
53.08 45.46 
. $197,824,543 $55,244,414 
16,428,663 13,379,972 
164,043,422 142,856,480 
4,743,891 3,264,155 
. $383,040,519 $34,745,021 


- $ 88,622,484 $ 48,032,617 





60,920,000 64,290,000 
5,473,641 4,814,739 
228,024,394 197,607,665 

. $383,040,519 $314,745,021 


A free copy of our complete 1950 Annual Report, which contains many interesting 
facts and figures concerning Armco Steel Corporation, will be sent to you on request. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \ 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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ferred dividend of 12% cents for the six 
months ended April 1 was also declared. 
Both are payable April 17 to stock of 
record April 10. 

Link-Belt: 60 cents payable June 1 to 
stock of record May 4. This is equal to 
$1.20 per share compared with $1 quar- 
terly previously paid on old common. 

McCall Corp.: 37% cents payable 
May 1 to stock of record April 16. Com- 
pany had been paying 50 cents quarterly 
since February 1949. 

Republic Natural Gas: Semi-annual of 
60 cents payable April 25 to stock of 
record April 16. Company previously 
paid 50 cents semi-annually. 


Wrigley (Wm.) Jr.: Special of 50 
cents payable May 1 to stock of record 
April 19, and two regular monthly divi- 
dends of 25 cents each, payable May 1! 
to stock of record April 19 and June 1 
to stock of record May 19. 

Esquire: 30 cents payable April 25 to 
stock of record April 13. Previous pay- 
ment was 20 cents last April. 

Canadian Fairbanks-Morse: Quarterly 
of 75 cents payable June 1 to stock of 
record May 15. Company paid 50 cents 
previously. 

Newport Steel: 15 cents payable April 
27 to stock of record April 12. Previous 
payment was 25 cents in December. 
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Business Background 









A veteran and a comparative youngster move into higher echelon 
N. Y. Central jobs — Notes on taxes and a pointer for Sad Sacks 





Boy and a Dog. Some years 

ago in upstate New York a dog 
chased a New York Central train too 
vigorously, and was killed. Not im- 
portant to the railroad financially, it 
was important to the boy who owned 
the dog. Also to JaMEs J. FRAWLEY, 
then on Central’s Syracuse division, 
who told the boy he was sorry, and 
followed up his expression of regret 
by getting him another dog. The in- 
cident throws a revealing light on 
the make-up of the man who has just 
been promoted to vice president in 
charge of Central operations and 
maintenance. 


Most Popular Man. The office 
Frawley assumes is not soft, nor can 
a soft supervisor handle it. In the 
operating 
forces above all 
others, coordi- 
nation and dis- 
cipline are es- 
sential. Some 
operations and 
maintenance 
vice president 
function like 
Captain Bligh. 
Others doit 
the easy way. 
To the railroad 
the technique is 
of little consequence provided the re- 
sults are satisfactory. Frawley is be- 
lieved well equipped to draw loyalty 
without the do-or-else approach ; men 
apparently enjoy working with him. 
Nearly 50 years in Central’s service— 
as a messenger back in 1902, then 
telegrapher, train dispatcher, division 
head, on up to his present position— 
he has seemed to delight in giving the 
other fellow a lift. As a result, as he 
now succeeds to the office recently 
vacated by FrRaNK J. JEROME who 
early this year became executive vice 
president, Frawley carries into his 
work a valuable good. will asset : he is 
described as Central’s most popular 
man, among train crews as well as 
office workers. 





James J. Frawley 


By Frank H. McConnell 





Chauncey Depew’s Chair. 
Thousands of New York visitors, not 
to mention swarms of commuters, 
may recall that the void of Grand 
Central Station’s dome was filled not 
so long ago with music, and an occa- 
sional news- 
cast. Many 
people liked the 
entertainment ; 
some did not. 
Controversy 
was soon gen- 
erating heat, 
and Central as- 
signed from its 
legal depart- 
ment KEN- 
NETH F. STONE 
tocalmthe 
storm. He was 
forced eventually to yield to the stri- 
dent-voiced -critics, but in losing his 
case managed to satisfy nearly every- 
body concerned—no hide off Central’s 
back. Stone has now been named 
Central’s general counsel and general 
attorney, suceeding the late JAcos 
Aronson, who held additionally the 
title of vice president. At 46, Stone 
is the youngest man to hold that 
office, once enlivened by the renowned 
CHAUNCEY DEPEw. 





Kenneth F. Stone 





New Frontiers. A sad sack la- 
ment of the 1930s was the theme, 
America no longer has new frontiers 
to conquer. GLEN E. SWANSON was 
one of many who dissented. He be- 
lieved the field of electronics opened 
opportunities for pushing back a 
frontier and, with associates, plunged 
$1,400 savings into the venture. In 
1950, just 15 years later, the various 
divisions of the enterprise, Standard 
Coil Products Company, reported a 
sales volume of $35 million. Reputed- 
ly the nation’s principal manufacturer 
of the highly engineered electronic 
tuner for television sets, the company 
has improved its capacity to meet 
‘military demand for aircraft precision 
instruments by its recent acquisition 
of a new subsidiary, Kollsman In- 






strument Corporation, formerly a 
part of the Square D Company, 
Standard Coil Products stock was 
listed on the Stock Exchange near 
the end of March. First sale, 1334. 









Pay Mirage. Here is one of five 
things Messrs. Georce L. Harrison 
and DEVEREAUX C. JOSEPHS believe 
you should do as an individual in- 
terested in the common fight against 
inflation: “Pay higher taxes un- 
grudgingly. It is better to pay stiff 
taxes than to enjoy the delusion of an 
exaggerated income and reckon later 
with a damaged economy.” Most 
people no doubt go along with the 
principle outlined by the above- 
quoted men who are respectively 
chairman and president of the $49 
billion New York Life Insurance 
Company. 













Sensitive Spots. Principal ob- 
jection, it seems, is directed less 
against high tax policy than to tax 
application. Unlike the gentle rain 
from heaven, taxes do not fall evenly 
on all alike—people whose incomes 
and expenses are rigidly set may 
suffer. W. M. JeEFFeERs, retired 
Union Pacific president, protests that 
he, as:one pensioner, does not enjoy 
the security he had expected in return 
for long and arduous work; the tax 
bite may force him out of retirement. 
In excise and special tax fields, the 
hair-shirt chafes in several places. 

















Dollars in Smoke. Commenting 
on the proposed impost of ten cents 
a pack (now seven cents) on cigar- 
ettes, Liggett & Myers in a study 
about Cigarettes and Taxes says “... 
a man on the present-day average 
factory wage and with a wife and two 
children smoking a package of cigar- 
ettes a day would, under the Treas- 
ury’s proposal and under the average 
state tax, have to pay as much im 
cigarette taxes as m income taxes. 















The Nub. “I hope it doesn't 
discourage people from smoking,” re- 
marked L. E. STEaRNEs of the Lig- 
gett & Myers’ buying department 
when it was suggested that publica- 
tion of the cigarette tax comparison 
might interest readers. His comment 
revives the question: are some tax 
rates reaching the point of cutting tax 
receipts by slowing sales? 
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Richfield Reports 















































































five HIGHLIGATS OF REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS FOR 1950 
ISON 
lieve Sales and other operating revenue during 1950 established a new record of 
| in- $154,946,000, approximately 26% higher than in any previous year. 
ainst Net income before federal income and excess profits taxes exceeded any prior 
un- year by approximately 30%. Net earnings after all charges were $23,046,379, 
stiff equal to $5.76 per share. 
of an Gross crude oil production in 1950 was 22,986,000 barrels, as compared to 
“on 17,582,000 barrels in 1949. Net crude oil production in 1950 was 16,953,000 
| me barrels, an increase of 30.6% over 1949 and of 86.9% over 1948. 
the 
ove- The Corporation’s refinery exceeded previous records by processing 35,391,000 
ively barrels of crude oil, an increase of 17.1% over 1949 and of 31% over 1948. 
$4.9 Total volume of refined products sold amounted to 37,361,000 barrels, an increase 
ance of 42.8% over 1949 and of 49% over 1948. 
During the year $28,530,000 were expended in the acquisition, improvement 
and development of properties. Of this amount approximately 78% was for the 
= development of producing properties and related activities. 
ess 
tax Gross crude oil and condensate reserves under properties of the Corporation 
rain proved for production have been estimated by DeGolyer and MacNaughton, 
enly independent petroleum engineers, to be 407,800,000 barrels, as of December 31, 
mmnes 1950. Of such reserves 92.5% have an A.P.I. gravity of over 30° 
may Gross reserves of gas, as of December 31,1950, have been estimated by DeGolyer 
tired and MacNaughton to be 947,400,000,000 cubic feet. 
that 
njoy 
turn ( 
, tax PRINCIPAL ITEMS CONTAINED IN FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
nent. EARNINGS: Year 1950 Year 1949 
: the Gross sales and other operating revenue.... $154,945,678 $122,981,735 
aS Net income before Federal taxes on income 32,796,379 25,234,099 
: Federal taxes on income: 
Normal tax and surtax..............6. 8,750,000 4,800,000 
: eG IUD 6 05,53 49 do. S Wd dies so 1,000,000 
ting Net income after all charges............. 23,046,379 20,434,099 
cents Earnings per share of capital stock........ $5.76 $5.11 
igar- BALANCE SHEET ITEMS: 
tudy Wes cekin ineis wie ieninen cine $ 11,738,522 $ 9,457,776 
ree United States Government securities....... 31,989,781 29,000,000 
sa Accounts receivable: 
: United States Governmert............. 3,660,812 2,104,244 
rage Other, less reserve... ..........000e00% 13,417,474 11,937,976 
| two Inventories : 
‘ Crude oil and refined products......... 17,718,564 25,436,931 
igar- Materials and supplies................ 6,033,873 6,009,146 
reas- ‘Wome Gees Ghee so se oo: he Se Mees $ 84,559,026 $ 83,946,073 
rage Deduct: Current liabilities........ 0 ...... 25,022,993 19,282,301 
hin INGE CONTOME OSNNNB 6c 5ak haa ik be oak 30 oes $ 59,536,033 $ 64,663,772 
es. DiGi EE GOIN 8 5 i SES Fa ise 8 $ 50,000,000 $ 50,000,000 
RE NOG Ges eek cow oake eadenn cen $209,556,325 $184,916,967 
esn't Less: Reserves for depreciation, depletion, 
4 po ge PP 101,149,536 91,989,786 
” po fe EE eae ae $108,406,789 $ 92,927,181 
Lig- 
ment 
lica- 


For full details, write for 
your copy of the 1950 


OL CORPORATION Annual Report to the 


Secretary of the Corporation. 


‘EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 555 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 





Available 
upon 


Request 


QUICK FACTS 


Net Sales $16,021,870 
Net Earnings . 875,715 
Percentage of Earnings 

to Net Sales 5.47%, 
Dividends Declared . 665,606 
Dividends ($4 Con- 

vertible Preferred) 4.00 
Dividends (7°% Pfd) . 7.00 
Dividends [Common] 2.00 
Book Value . 20.87 
Number of Stockholders 3017 
Number of Employees . 1836 


THE 
United States 
Finishing 
Company 


NORWICH, CONN. 
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Street News 





Reserve restraint on real estate 


difficulties—SEC type of control 


hen the banking authorities 

proclaim higher margins on the 
purchase of stocks, the formula for 
putting the change into effect is 
simple and direct. Some people com- 
plain, but in due time they always 
conform. Not so apparently when, 
under Regulation X, the Federal Re- 
serve seeks to restrain real estate 
credit. It is no secret, although no 
official statement has been made for 
public consumption, that Reserve 
authorities are much disappointed 
with the failure of housing promoters 
and lenders to conform to the letter 
of the restraining order issued last 
autumn. The higher down-payment 
requirements order was not to apply 
to commitments which were then in 
existence. 

The banking authorities do not like 
the way that term “commitments” 
was given so much elasticity. As long 
as they refrain from correcting sub- 
terfuges in the realty mortgage field, 
the Street says, the banking people 
cannot crack down on lending by 
commercial banks. 


Some elements in the security 
business go much further in their 
criticism of the housing industry. 
Recently they have revived arguments 
in favor of regulating that multi-bil- 
lion-dollar industry in much the same 
way as the Securities Act regulates 
public offerings of new securities. 
“Let the seller beware” became the 
watchword of the stock and bond 
business with the advent of the Secur- 
ities Act. That same motto, some in 
the Street believe, should be woven 
into the business of building houses 
and selling them to a great many indi- 
viduals who had never bought a 
house before. A week ago the papers 
pictured rows of new houses inun- 
dated by swollen streams that had 
been periodically overflowing their 
banks for centuries. Any condition 
as damaging as that would have to be 


credit encounters 
urged for building 


revealed plainly in a prospectus if new 
securities instead of new houses were 
being sold under a general public 
offering. That is the way some peo- 
ple in the securities business have 
been talking lately, but not very loud- 
ly since it is probable that nothing 
will be done about it. 


The New York Stock Exchange 
committee that has been combing the 
field for a successor to Emil Schram 
as president has been functioning for 
months, but now time is running out 
and the pressure is on. In less than 
a month Mr. Schram will depart for 
his farm in the Middle West. The 
committee thought it had found its 
man in James W. McAfee, president 
of Union Electric Company of Mis- 
souri. But just when it seemed as if 
the committee had coralled a new 
president, Mr. McAfee slipped away 
with an emphatic statement that he 
was not available. The committee 
started all over again. So did the 
gossip about likely candidates. The 
gossip does not count out Thomas B. 
McCabe who, until April 1, was 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


The Treasury Department’s sur- 
render to the agitation for higher long 
term interest rates on Government 
credit has been responsible for freez- 
ing a vast amount of American funds 
that poured into Canada last summer 
in anticipation of a change in the dol- 
lar exchange rate. Raising the rate 
on long Treasury bonds to 234 pet 
cent sent the government bond market 
down. Along with it went high 
grade corporate bonds in this market 
and, with them, the Canadian bonds 
used last summer as an escape for 
United States capital. The break 
came at just about the time last sum- 
mer’s Canadian investments could 


have been liquidated under the capital 
gains tax arrangement. 
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4s a source is more secure because of 
the high freight rates and handling 
costs for pyrites, but even under these 
conditions, Freeport Sulphur has ob- 
tained options from Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke to purchase on or before 
May 18 its Virginia pyritic ore prop- 
etties covering about 7,700 million 
acres. 

Freeport’s principal site of opera- 
tions is now at Grande Ecaille, La. 
Output at the Hoskins mine in Texas, 
which has been producing since 1923, 
is expected to continue to decline 
during the coming years, while ° costs 
will continue to rise. Owing to the 
extensive exploratory program and 
the marginal operations now being 
undertaken, Freeport’s ratio of profit 
irom operations can hardly be ex- 
pected to improve commensurately 
with the increase of $4.00 per ton in 
the domestic price of sulphur effective 
latt September. The ratio of operat- 
ing profit last year was 27.1 per cent 
after depreciation and amortization 
compared with 24.1 per cent in 1949. 
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as iif/™lexas, on the other hand, had an 
new operating profit of 55.6 per cent in 
yway (81950 vs. 55.2 per cent in 1949. 
t he If at some time in the future Free- 
‘ittee {port is able to supply its regular fifty 
_ the H§per cent quota of overseas shipments 
The by the Sulphur Export Corporation, 
is B. Mincreased income will be realized inas- 
was uch as exports carry a price $3.00 a 
serve ton higher than domestic sales. But 
Freeport’s export share in the first 
(uarter of this year was equivalent to 
sur- only about 70 per cent of average 
long B(uarterly shipments abroad in 1950 
ment Mwhen Texas Gulf supplied approxi- 
reez- Bmately 63 per cent of foreign pur- 
unds Domestic customers, mean- 
amet Mwhile, are being allocated supplies on 
dol- Bthe basis of 85 per cent of their pur- 
rate Bchases for the twelve months ended 
_ per BSeptember 30 last. 
arket Both Texas Gulf and Freeport are 
high Bsoundly managed companies, and de- 
arket Mspite the comparatively higher costs 
onds of the latter, both issues constitute 
» for Bgood income holdings. Texas Gulf 
reak has the slightly smaller yield of 5.9 
sum- @per cent at the current price of 93, 
ould based on last year’s payments, while 
pital Bthe yield on Freeport shares, selling 


‘round 80, is 6.25 per cent. 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
MARCH 31, 1951 







RESOURCES 








Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $1,435,547,720.10 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . 1,419,840,131.68 
State and Municipal Securities. . . 202,666,148.58 
Oeleer Secusities =. 5. tt le tw). 2ER2S2,925.29 


| ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 40,133,701.85 

Ee - LC 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 10,703,033.61 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 32,303,627.17 
Banking Houses . . . . . . «. °* 28,613,499.12 
ek ks ks ee aw 8 13,514,880.20 





$5,272,212,689.24 








LIABILITIES 
ee ee ares - + «© $4,846,660,746.52 








Capital Funds: 


pg Shares— 
15 Par) 


Undivided 
Profits 


Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 16,966,348.20 
Cg ee ee 16,706,819.64 
pee ee ee 3,059,600.31 

Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 

» « « 189,000,000.00 

© « © 54,935,516.63 





354,935,5 16.63 


2,960,000.00 


37,042,858.56 





$5,272,212,689.24 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$546,290,430.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 






Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






































This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC. 


$15,000,000 
Twenty Year 344% Debentures, Due April 1, 1971 


Price 100% 
plus accrued interest 





131,190 Shares Common Stock 
(Par Value $5 per share) 


Subscription Price $31 per share 


These shares are being offered by the Company to its Common 
Stockholders, subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Prospectus. Subscription Warrants expire at 3 P.M., April 17, 1951. 


The Representatives of the Underwriters may offer shares of 
Common Stock during the Subscription Period at the prices and 
pursuant to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in 
those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these securi- 
ties in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 









Smith, Barney & Co. McDonald & Company 
Shields & Company 


April 4, 1951 
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AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


Common DivipenpD No. 175 
A dividend of $.50 per share 
on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
April 28, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on April 6, 1951. 

Checks will be mailed. 


Bruce H. WALLACE, Treasurer - 
New York, March 28, 1951. | 
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LoRD, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Los Angeles 




























































Market Reversal? 





Concluded from page 5 


mobile shares. Although there is no 
logical reason why they should do 50, 
they usually turn before the rest of 
the market. They established their 
tops four to six months sooner than 
did other stocks in 1929, 1937 and 
1946. It may or may not be signif- 
cant that they have yet to better their 
price of last October 4, whereas the 
market as a whole continued upward 
for over four months after that date. 
This is a bearish signal, but it need 
not be taken too seriously in view 
of the fact that there is no apparent 
cause-and-effect relationship involved. 

There are certain technical indica- 
tions which characterize the later 
stages of a bull market. Trading vol- 
ume at such a time is usually high, 
with the largest turnover likely to 
come on days when prices make little 
or no progress on the upside. A 
price dip of a few days’ duration on 
large volume followed by a rally with 
volume drying up is often an auther- 
tic top signal, but no such pattern 
has been witnessed within recent 
months. The marginal, highly specv- 
lative shares usually get an extensive 
play when a market peak is approach- 
ing, with the greatest activity during 
the last stage of the rise being cor- 
centrated in better grade issues. 

While this rotation of leadership is 
going on, many individual stocks 
show declines even on days when the 
averages advance. But during Decem- 
ber, January and early February the 
direction of movement of the aver- 
ages was usually reflected faithfully 
in the ratio of individual issues ad- 
vancing to those declining. While 
low-priced stocks rose substantially 
during this period, their peak Febru- 
ary 14 was 29 per cent below theif 
1946 high whereas the market as 4 
whole was well above its bull market 
top of five years earlier. 

Odd-lot traders, who frequently 
sell on balance during the early stages 
of a rise, tend to become more bullish 
as the move progresses and are heav- 
ily on the buying side for several. 
months before a top is established. 
They bought on balance during Janu 
ary and early February, but not if 
large volume. On this basis, a bull 
market peak does not appear to have 
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heen reached as yet. They have also 
bought on balance during the decline 
—irom mid-February, but this is nor- 
mal behavior on their part and has 
no market significance. 

The most striking failure of the 
‘Bpresent market to conform to past 
t olfpull market top patterns is in the re- 
heirfiiationship of prices to earnings and 
than ff sividends. Yields prevailing today 
and.re as much as double those wit- 
nih-B essed around previous peaks, and 
heitl.re more suggestive of bear market 
theMiows. And earnings have more than 
vardiicept pace with advancing stock 
late Borices since the invasion of South 
need korea last June; in consequence, 
vieWR nrice-earnings ratios have declined. 
Tent This ratio currently averages less 
ve Bhan 8.7-to-1 for the thirty stocks 
dica-B now comprising the Dow-Jones in- 
later iustrial average, whereas these is- 
VolBues sold at 24.7 times earnings in 
high #1929, 18.2 times in 1937 and 16.6 
Y \Btimes in 1946. Even allowing for a 
littl eduction in earnings and dividends 

Affas a result of higher taxes, the statis- 
Nn OlMtical position of the market today 
With years not the slightest resemblance to 
then-Bthe pattern usually. witnessed at a 


ttern bull market peak. 
ecent 
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Bank Stocks 





_ , Concluded from page 6 
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contrary, it has become even stronger 
in the past few months. 

There will be exceptions to this 
general rule. Some banks, including 
National City, have elected to float 
new stock issues to increase their 
capital base instead of relying solely 
on retained earnings to build up 
funds. Such banks will have an in- 
centive to increase dividends in order 
to make their stock offerings attrac- 
tive to investors, but really large in- 
creases in per share dividends are not 
in prospect. 

For the very conservative investor, 
bank stocks have appeal for their ex- 
cellent consistency of earnings and 
dividends plus promise of ‘growth 
stemming from the secular expan- 
sion of the American economy. The 
investor pays a premium for these at- 
tributes in the form of lower yields 
han are generally available on the 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these securities for 
sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


VANITY FAIR MILLS, INC. 


200,000 Common Shares 
Par Value $5 Per Share 





Price $17.50 per share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in 
those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these securi- 
ties in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


April 4, 1951. 
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, OPERATING UNITS 
sk AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
: sk DAYSTROM 
EXTRA DIVIDEND ELECTRIC 
The directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) have declared xk DAYSTROM 
an extra dividend of 50 cents a share, in addi- FURNITURE 
tion to — : a’: ame of 25 
cents per share, both payable May 15, 1951, DAYSTROM 
to holders of record April 27, 1951. * LAMINATES 
\._ March 27, 1951 ” 








general run of industrial common rant consideration for portfolios 
stocks. However, bank equities war- where stability is a major objective. 
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Mid-West Utility Expanding Rapidly 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating has spent more than 


$110 million on expansion since 1946. Projects out- 


lined for the next five years aggregate $125 million 


Seve electricity to the city of 
Cleveland and northeast Ohio, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating boasts 
it serves the “Best Location in the 
Nation.” An important industrial 
area, the territory has been bustling 
with activity throughout the postwar 
period. In the past five years, some 
$600 million of new plant has been 
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installed in the region and about 
$400 million more construction is in 
progress. 

Chemical manufacturing based on 
the natural salt deposits around Ash- 
tabula has increased appreciably, and 
as part of the rearmament program 
important standby chemical plants are 
being reactivated. Steel-making ca- 
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pacity has been expanded and by the 
end of 1952 will be boosted by more 


betor' 

than 40 per. cent over early 195( 
levels. Com: 
Essential defense production ha o¢ 
prompted many companies to step uf ap 
their programs of enlarging and im@gjAmet 
proving facilities, further increasing oo 
the industrial potential of Cleveland nde 
Electric’s service area. Aust 
To keep pace with this growth, the Nova 
company has spent approximatelfip,iq 
$110 million for expansion, improvef a 
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ments and replacements since 1945 
Please turn to page 30 
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Every year the New South, service area of 
Southern Natural Gas Company, increases 
in importance as one of America’s most 
vital industrial sections. Favorable climate, 
a dependable labor supply and an abun- 
dance of efficient, low-cost natural gas have 
all contributed to the rapid progress of the 
area, 


Southern Natural Gas Company’s 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 



















SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


oun (CONSOLIDATED) 
(COMPANY S, on 1949 
1950 
54,885 
1,938,567 $108,554, 
Plant and Property $99,249,660 $76,733,265 sso 517,706 32,164,809 
(original cost) . - - 97,792,066 23,1 86,808 3 "948,827 5,083,312 
Gross Revenues - - 5.338,214 4,472,673 a $23.91 
sire is pene ; $23.19 vate $ 3.82 $ 3.27 
k Value K 
snaaain® per Share . . ad 1,555,459 
hares Outstanding. - — '9°°" 2,967,358 
rane Dividends Paid . Noheas ‘ $ 2.00 
" hare , ; 
Dividends Paid pers illo Annual Dividend Rate: $2.50 


growth has paralleled that of the great 
industrial and agricultural territory it 
serves. The Company’s Annual Report for 
1950, which has just been mailed to its 
13,500 stockholders, tells of current expan- 
sion plans which will further increase gas 
delivery capacity. 

Presented herewith are financial high- 
lights for the year 1950, during which net 
income, revenues and volume of gas sold 
reached all-time highs. If you would like a 
copy of the complete annual report, please 
write the Company at its address below. 
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Watts Building, Birmingham, Alabama 








Generating capacity has risen 22 per 
cent (nameplate rating) and impor- 
tant additions are underway or con- 
templated. In the next five years the 
company expects to spend at least an- 
other $125 million to meet steadily 
rising power demands. By the close 
of 1954, generating capacity will be 
approximately 40 per cent larger than 
it is today. 

Major facets of company expansion 
are extension of the Lake Shore plant 
where two 60,000 kw turbo-genera- 
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tors will be put into operation in 1951 
and the construction of the huge new 
Eastlake station some 20 miles east 
of downtown Cleveland. Eastlake 
will eventually have a capacity of one 
million kw and will cost more than 
$100 million to build. 

Last January 18 work got under 
way on the initial section of this lat- 
ter project. The first 125,000 kw 
generator is scheduled for completion 
in 1952 and two more units of similar 
size should be finished by mid-1953. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAM 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE i 
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based upon your objective Se 
and resources, looking to capi .., 
ital enhancement, income, ag 
pan; the 
(2) Analyze the portfolio alread .., 
established; oa 
(3) Tell you how to recast it s 
as to bring it into line wit] — 
current business and investi C 
ment prospects, and in accor{ 
with your objectives; - 
(4) Advise you, if your resource 193 
are entirely in cash, how t 108 
inaugurate your program; 193 
(5) Tell you instantly when ead oe 
new step is necessary; 194 
(6) Keep a record of every trans )%: 
action you make, and an acct 
rate transcript of your inves! 
ment position ; 
(7) Furnish monthly comment a 
your investment program. 
(8) Provide full consultation pri 





ileges, in person, by mail, 0 
by wire, regarding any | 
vestment problem. 





Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 
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Anticipating the need for additional 
capital to carry out the expansion 
program, Cleveland Electric sold a 
$25 million bond issue last Septem- 
ber, boosting outstanding debt to $95 
million. While this represents a sub- 
stantial increase, the company still 
enjoys a very satisfactory capital 
structure. 

Other flotations will be necessary 
over the next few years to carry out 
present construction plans. If earn- 
ings and depreciation continue in the 
neighborhood of 1950 rates, these 
sources will provide roughly $10 mil- 
lion annually. However, anticipated 
construction expenditures will aver- 
age about $25 million per year, thus 
the company can be expected fo re- 
enter the capital markets from time to 
time. 





Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Operating Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1932.. $28.9 $2.04 $1.60 35 —19 
1937.. 28.3 2.56 2.25 48%—30% . 
1938.. 270 2.44 2.25  39%—30% 
1939.. 29.6 2.66 2.25 444%—34% 
1940.. 32.0 3.08 250 48%—30 
1941.. 35.3 2.54 2.50 41 —30 
B2.. dae 25 23.3 —a 
1943.. 426 2.14 2.00  3634—2834 
1944.. 47.2 2.05 2.00 4034—303%4 
1945.. 45.1 195 2.00 50 —35% 
1946.. 45.3 2.56 200 50 —38 
1947.. 53.0 2.80 2.00 44%4—35% 
1948.. 613 2.98 220 43 —34% 
1949.. 63.3 3.06 220 43%—46% 
1950.. 70.1 340 240 47%4—38% 
1951... ya ..- 20.60 a4634—42% 

*Has paid dividends in each year since 1900. 
a~To April 4 





The need for cash over the next 

ew years indicates that the current 
sixty-cent quarterly dividend is not 
likely to be altered for some time to 
ome even though the present distri- 
butions are less than the normal per- 
entage of income paid out in the 
ast. 
A consistent earner and dividend 
payer since 1900, the high quality 
ommon stock at recent prices of 46 
fords a yield of 5.2 per cent, as com- 
bared with the 5.9 per cent yield 
hhown by Standard & Poor’s index of 
D representative utility issues. Al- 
hough the return on Cleveland Elec- 
nc Illuminating shares is somewhat 
low the average, the stock has defi- 
ite attraction for inclusion in con- 
‘rvative portfolios. 


PRIL 11, 1951 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


12 Months to December 31 


Adams (J. D.) Mfg...... $3.14 $2.99 
Alleghany Corp. ......... D0.04 0.02 
Amer. Chain & Cable.... 5.77 4.56 
American Metal ......... 5.94 4.22 
Amer. Safety Razor...... 1.00 0.14 
American Stove ......... 2.39 D2.41 
Beneficial Corp. ......... 0.64 0.53 
Birdsboro Steel ......... 2.06 1.18 
Ee WU. occas. ctw 1.88 1.78 
a 12.16 9.16 
Bridgeport Brass ........ 414 D1.36 
REE ariure ow canes 03.48 c4.30 
eae 14.95 12.12 
Cent. Ill. Elec. & Gas.... 2.70 2.55 
Cent. Ill. Pub. Ser........ 4.52 3.75 
Chesebrough Mfg. ....... 6.01 6.73 
Chicago Rock Is. & Pac. 9.49 9.83 
City Auto Stamping...... 4.36 3.19 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron..... 4.29 2.94 
ee! Be eee 13.28 2. 

Columbian Carbon ....... 3.81 a 

Cons. Coppermines....... 0.90 DO 

Cons. Natural Gas....... 5.03 3 

Denver & Rio Grande.... 12.49 6 


Diamond T Motor........ 
Eastman Kodak ......... 
Edison (Thomas A.)..... 
Poreptrre BOG -.oos ds cso 
Electric Bond & Share.... 
Follansbee Steel 
Garlock Packing 
Gaylord Container ....... 
General Amer. Trans..... 
Gillette Safety Razor..... 


be 
<i) 
9 


° 
io 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 .- 1949 


12 Months to December 31 





Goebel Brewing ......... $1.23 $1.37 
Hercules Motors ........ 2.43 3.59 
Hollinger Cons. Gold..... 0.51 0.37 
Hubbell (Harvey), Inc... 4.68 3.17 
Hudson Motor Car...... 6.30 5.30 
Indianapolis Pwr. & Lt... 3.61 2.89 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 6.57 2.98 
Kleinert (J. B.) Rubber... 3.11 1.91 
eee 1.33 1.13 
‘Liberty Products ........ 1.23 0.74 
OR Seale 3.87 2.95 
McColl-Frontenac Oil.... *2.46 *1.54 
McCormick & Co......... 3.14 4.09 
Mid-Continent Petrol..... 8.43 6.50 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 2.51 1.77 
Munsingwear, Inc......... 4.03 0.85 
Nat’l City Lines........ .. 1.90 1.75 
Nat'l Starch Prod........ 3.46 2.25 
Owens-Illinois Glass...... 7.96 5.38 
Pabst Brewing........... 2.76 4.25 
\ eee 0.28 0.37 
|, a, 7.01 5.12 
REE, “nna taesscees 3.10 2.24 
i. Lee b3.08 b1.97 
Republic Aviation ....... 3.24 0.87 
Revere Copper & Brass... 8.47 3.56 
Reynolds Metals......... 8.84 3.82 
Ronson Art Metal Wks... 3.54 4.96 
Stand. Oil Ohio.......... 5.30 4.26 
Stewart-Warner ........ 3.55 1.67 
Stromberg-Carlson ...... 2.79 D2.06 
ES ere e 6.01 4.15 
*Canadian currency. b—Class B. c—Combined 


Class A and B stock. D—Deficit. 











Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


To the Stockholders: 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation will be 
held at the principal office of the Corporation, 
No. 61 Broadway, Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, at 1 P.M., on Monday, April 23, 
1951, for the purpose of electing directors for 
the ensuing year and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close of 
business March 15, 1951, will be entitled to 
vote at this meeting. The transfer books will 
not be closed. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, March 15, 1951. 











JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 87 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid April 30, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record April 10, 1951, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 

















SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
March 30, 1951. 
A dividend of twelve and one-half 
(124%c) cents per share has been declared 
payable April 25, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 11, 
1951. 
J. B. McGEE, Treasurer. 








COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held April 3, 1951, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record May 1, 
1951. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


einige Shelter an 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meeting 
on April 4, 1951, declared dividends 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the five percent 
(5%) cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on May 
1, 1951, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on April 16, 
1951. 




















WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 
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© r 1951 
Trade Indicators er. . Stones 


FRANCIS ] DU PONT 6 Co ene Output ews) 6,903 6848 par 

Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 101. 103. 102. 

rt e F : : 

MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Freight Car Loadings 745,365 748,804 +750,000 
NEW YORK CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES P 1951 —~ 

One Wall Street. New York 5,N. Y. SS Oe) 


{Net Loans Federal ).... $32,173 $32,687. $32,707 
{Total Commercial Loans..| Reserve |.... 18,956 19,173 


IRON ORE, GOLD U.S. Govt Securities...) OR fc) 0782 3198 


{Demand Deposits Cities I: son 51,826 50,321 
—6§0 OTH FERS {Money in Circulation 27167 27.121 
’ {Brokers Loans (New York City) 1,054 1,185 

Canada is revealed as a tremend- 


ous treasurehouse of metals for 1 000.000 omitted. § As.of the following week. 7 Estimated. 
peace and defense. Her mines are ‘cain 
a sturdy, expanding asset of the| Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
Western Alliance. March 


: F ‘ Closing Dow-Jones ©. -————_Mar ch . ———April——_{, ——1%1I— 
The Canadian North is repeating Aivamapees 28 29 31 2 3 High Low 


the mining history of the American | 39 Industrials. 246.19 246.90 248.53 247.94 246.63 246.02 25571 
West. 20 Railroads . 79.04 79.73 80.61 80.58 79.69 7936 90.08 

















To learn all about Canada’s great | 15 Utilities ... 42.58 4239 4233 4225 4221 42.13 


range of production, the principal | 65 Stocks .... 90.32 90.63 9123 91.08 90.50 9023 95.87 
mines and companies, new discover- 


ies and developments, metal and | p.sits of Stock Trading : 28 . 30 31 
Gonds, 7aed. the Cater ath’ ag | Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1800 1,300 1,150 480-1280 
years’ experience Issues Traded 1,153 1,097 1,077 838 
, Number of Advances........... 111 445 547 240 182 
NORTHERN MINER Number of Declines 370-250-362 719 
Toronto, Canada $6 a year | Number Unchanged 282 236 203 


Write for Specimen Copy scored ea nc pe Ps P “a 


Bond Trading: 
For quick and easy means , Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... . 100.32 ’ 100,32 100.20 
of recording investment & Bond Sales (000 omitted) $2,940 , $730 $2,520 
transactions, write for BE - 1951 , 1951 Range— 
loose-leaf Security Record 5 *Average Bond Yields: Feb. 28 Mar. 7 . 14 Mar.28 High Low 
Booklet. No obligation 2.641% 2.672% 2.732% 2. 2.782% 2.782% 2.616% 
sonihiaiidatalieianeasa 2.946 2.983 2. 3.013 2.863 
123 Ls Satie St. Chicago 90 35 Wall Street. me ine. is 3.166 3.197 i 3.246 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ' a f ; ey 

20 Railroads . : ; r : 
Well wna page contractor 20 Utilities : 5.79 i 3 5.97 
desires to manage and supervise: Individuals’, 90 Stocks ? 6.67 “ 6.87 
groups’, small or medium-sized oil companies’ ' P 
drilling, production and operating problems * Standard & Poor’s Corperation. 
in Central and Western Texas, and New 


Mexico. Personal interview by appointment 
is desired. 
































Makin Drilling Company -——Clos 
Box 131 Phone 131 Mar. 27 


Hobbs, New Mexico Radio Corporation 1934 
N. Y. Central Railroad.... 20% 
FOR SALE—In the beautiful Ozarks overlook- | International Hydro-Electric Class A 15% 
ing Lake Taney Como. Beautiful Estate, Luxuri- Graham-Paige 3% 
ous Clubhouse, 4 Guest Houses; built among Packard Mot 5% 
high virgin timber, oaks, red cedar, walnut, etc. ; acKkar otor 2 7 
4-stall Boat House, 4-car Garage; around half- Baltimore & Ohio : ’ 19% 
mile water front, best fishing. Around $200,000 | Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R.. 26% 
cash. Will take less than half for a quick sale. United States Steel 41% 
L. C. PURNELL, Owner G neat Motors 
Route 7, Box 68a, Austin, Texas € 
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In 1920, SUNRAY entered the oil business with 
limited resources, and a force of thirty employees 
Today the Company has more than 2,000 employees 

The primary business of the Company is the 
discovery, development and production of oil and 
natural gas, the refining of gasolines, fuel oils, 
asphalts, etc., and the manufacturing of LPG 
products. The greater part of its oil producing 
activities are concentrated in the states of Arkansas, 
California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississipp, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Wyoming. SUNRAY and its associates have pro- 
ducing properties and much undeveloped acreage 
in Canada. 

While SUNRAY has never chosen to set up a 
retail marketing division the familiar SUNRAY 
trademark is now seen on many oil storage tanks, 
tank cars and drilling rigs throughout the oil 
country SUNRAY, in this comparatively short 
peried of time, has become one of the large 
progressive independents in the producing, refin- 
ing and liquefied gas divisions of the petroleum 
industry. 


PETROLEUM... Essential to our Nation’s Progress 


THIS IS OUR STORY .... 


In a recent meeting of Sunray’s 
Board of Directors, C. H. Wright, 
President, stated ““The merger of the 
former Barnsdall Oil Company into 
Sunray Oil Corporation has been the 
most important step in the growth 
of this Company from the small 
beginning 30 years ago to its pres- 
ent size, with assets amounting to 
$276,000,000. The Company’s gross 
income in 1950 was $94,000,000 — 
not including Barnsdall for the first 
6 months.” 


After taxes and expenses, 1950 
net profits of the Corporation ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000—approximately 
double the earnings of the previous 
year. Approximately 45% of this 
amount was distributed as dividends 


on Preferred and Common Stocks — 
the rest was retained in the business 
for future growth. 


The Sunray Financial Report tells 
the interesting story of the Corpora- 
tion’s development of its holdings. Its 
3,237 producing wells account for 
more than 71,000 net barrels of 
crude oil and distillates daily. Its 
modern refining facilities processed 
11,318,000 barrels against 9,617,000 
throughput in 1949. 


Many more interesting facts rela- 
tive to Sunray Oil Corporation’s 
widespread operations for 1950 are 
covered in the current Annual 
Report. If you will request a copy 
it will be promptly mailed to you. 


An Aggressive Namein Of... SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING a 


For 1950 Sunray Annual Report giving financial information, write the Secretary, Sunray Oil Corp., 1830 First Nat’! Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 








_ More news from Chrysler Corporation 








———— developments 


that improve the riding qualities 


of cars, military vehicles, trucks 


and railroad freight cars 


N“™ uses of suspension are doing 
important things for wheel- 
borne transportation. 


Cars that move along the high- 
ways, military vehicles that trans- 
port men and equipment, trucks 
that haul the products of farm and 


t 


poration, can travel more rapidly and surely 
over rough country than our World War II 
cargo carriers. The ride is steadied for men 
and cargo by new suspension principles, im- 
proved springs and heavy-duty shock absorb- 
ers that provide extra cushioning power on bad 
roads and roadless terrain. 

factory, and freight cars rolling on 
the railroads—all benefit from de- 
velopments introduced by Chrysler 
scientific research and engineered 


production. 


A new and softer ride is now in- 
corporated in military design ambu- 
lances and trucks being built by 
Chrysler Corporation. Often a mili- 
tary ambulance must operate in 
rugged country where there are no 
roads. ‘With improved suspension, 
special springing and new type shock 


absorbers, jolts and discomfort are 
minimized as never before. 


Another important advance in rid- 
ing comfort comes from Chrysler’s 
“Oriflow” shock absorber, an exclu- 
sive feature on all our new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, 
on Dodge %, 34 and I ton trucks, 
and all Route Vans. It uses hydraulic 
principles in a new way to give cush- 


In this drawing of Chrysler’s new ‘“Oriflow” 
shock absorber, the engineer is pointing to one 
of the tubular passages through which cushion- 
ing fluid flows. This is a new use of hydraulic 
principles which helps “Oriflow” absorb bumps 
by controlling jounce and rebound more 
smoothly than any design used before. 


ioning power three times that of or- 
dinary shock absorbers. On every 
kind of road, “Oriflow” works in 
harmony with synchronous spring- 


ing, shockproof steering and scientifi 
weight distribution to provide 
smoother, safer ride. 


For railroad freight cars, whic 
also require protection from shoc 


In this accurate scale model you see three rea- 
sons for smoother “ride.” (1) swing hanger which 
soaks up shocks that come from jolting side 
motion. (2) unique friction snubber which works 
with (3) long travel coil springs to cushion ver- 
tical shocks and control bounce. Engineered by 
Chrysler, this mechanism is produced for rail- 
roads by qualified equipment manufacturers. 


along the rails they travel, Chrysler 
engineers have developed a new 
“‘balanced suspension.” It absorbs 
both vertical and lateral shocks 
gently, so that cargoes can ride 
steadier and safer. 


On the highways, in the fields and 
on the rails, Chrysler Corporation's 
scientific developments and engi- 
neered production help meet tie 
nation’s military needs, and advan-e 
the safety, dependability and eti- 
ciency of wheel-borne transportatio. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

















